FISHING FOR 


OSIE'S misbehaviour cast a 
gloom, so far as Mr. Wright 

was concerned, over the chastened 
festivities of Christmas Day. He 
did not like being the occasion for 
laughter to others. Many persons 
are similarly constituted; and 


doubtless a delightful music, still 
the Rector cpined that when it 
played such a tune as his youngest 
born had elected to raise in church, 
it was quite possible for there to 
be too much of a good thing. But 
the next day he recovered his 
good spirits. He saw some of his 
parishioners, and they spoke of the 
‘ dear little creature’s’ speech in a 
way calculated to soothe his ruffled 
feathers. Further, by the morn- 
ing’s post came a letter from Mr. 
Irwin, in answer to one Mr. Wright 
had posted to him a few days be- 
fore, inclosing a whole half-year’s 
payment for Bella, which amount, 
indeed, made up the payment for 
a whole year, plus the fifty 
pounds originally lent to the Rev. 
Dion. 

Now, as heretofore, Mr. Wright 
was eating his corn before it was 
ripe; but, so long as evil could 
be staved off and present neces- 
sities provided for, little recked 
the Rector and his wife of the fu- 
ture. _ With fifty pounds in his 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


INFORMATION. 


pocket, no sickness in the house, 
and a clear conscience, as he him- 
self would have said, who more 
happy than the Rector of Fisher- 
ton—who more ready to laugh at 
the misadventure of Christmas 
Day, and remark : 

‘You, my dear Colonel, know 
nothing from experience, of these 
sorts of thing; but I assure you 
parents find them of daily occur- 
rence.’ 

And then he went on to tell a 
case which had happened, to his 
own knowledge, of a child who, 
seated on a small stool in the 
drawing-room, heard her mamma 
remark, concerning some visitors 
who were driving up the avenue, 
‘ How provoking! Here are those 
tiresome H——s again!’ and so 
forth. Changing her tone, how- 
ever, as the ladies entered, she 
said, ‘Dear Mrs. H——! this is 
an unexpected pleasure! I am so 
delighted to see you!’ Where- 
upon the enfant terrible interposed : 
‘Mamma,’ she observed solemnly, 
‘how can you tell such untruths! 
It is not three minutes since you 
said she was a prosy, gossiping, 
ill-natured old woman, and that 
she was always calling upon people 
who did not wish to see her.’ 
‘Thank you, my dear,’ said Mrs. 
H——; ‘I have heard truth 
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spoken for once in this house; 
and so, exit, with a stately courtesy. 
Exit also the child, a moment after, 
not of her own free will. 

Also he spoke of another sweet 
darling, who, at luncheon, asked an 
old lady, from whom the family 
had great expectations, when she 
was going to die, as Aunt Helen 
wanted her diamond ring; and 
brought forward, in fact, many 
statements to prove that children 
have a pernicious habit of saying 
the right thing at the wrong time, 
which, if he had only been aware 
of the fact, was a truth concern- 
ing which Colonel Leschelles en- 
tertained no manner of doubt. 

Passing from the subject of chil- 
dren to that of unseemly inter- 
ruptions of public worship, Mr. 
Wright quoted some curious, 
though not particularly amusing, 
instances in point. As most of 
these occurred in dissenting places 
of worship, and in remote districts, 
he was led naturally to speak of 
the extraordinary remarks some- 
times made from the pulpit in 
cases where the clergyman was 
noted for eccentricity; instancing, 
for example, the text Dean Swift 
selected when asked to preach a 
sermon to the tailors of Dublin, 
the first of which set the then gay 
city laughing, and the next sent 
his audience indignant from their 
seats; also the observation of a 
well-known minister in the North 
of Ireland, who, ‘ not wishing to 
be personal,’ went on to say that, 
in a pew, sixth from the door, on 
the left-hand side of the aisle, 
there was a woman seated—a wo- 
man in a red shawl—who was 
laughing and otherwise misbehav- 
ing herself. All he had to say to 
that woman, to whom he should 
feel loth to direct attention; was, 
that if for the future she did not 
conduct herself properly, he would 
have her turned out. He was sure 
that slight hint would be enough, 


he added, and then went on with 
his sermon. 

But when he got to the religious 
utterances of some of his friends, 
the dissenters—good men, but im- 
perfectly educated—Mr. Wright, 
who really could, when his mind 
was at ease, still tell a story well, 
made Colonel Leschelles laugh. 
Not with bad effect, he repeated 
part of a sermon he once heard 
delivered on ‘The Prodigal Son.’ 
‘He came, no shoes to his feet, 
no coat to his back, in his shirt- 
sleeves, and them grimed with 
dirt! his beard grown and matted, 
his hair uncombed and wild-like, 
his trousers just hanging together, 
all in rags and tatters, dirty with 
living among swine. You know 
what pigs are, my brethren, and 
they were no cleaner at that time 
in the Holy Land than they are 
in Ulster now. Well, in this plight 
he came back to his father’s house ; 
and his father fell on his neck and 
kissed him. Ugh! I wonder how 
he could!’ 

More marvellous still, however, 
was the prayer Mr. Wright stated 
to have been offered up by a staunch 
Presbyterian for Queen Adelaide : 

‘Oh, Lord! save Thy servant, 
our Sovereign Lady the Queen! 
Grant that as she grows an old 
woman, she may become a new 
man. Strengthen her with Thy 
blessing, that she may live a pure 
virgin before Thee, bringing forth 
sons and daughters to the glory of 
God ; and vouchsafe her Thy bless- 
ing, that she may go forth before 
her people like a he-goat on the 
mountains!’ 

To these and other anecdotes 
of a similar description—notably 
to that of the old lady parishioner 
who, being told by her minister 
that the ‘Lord had called him to 
labour in another part of the 
vineyard,’ answered, ‘ And ye’ll be 
getting better pay, no doubt; for 
sure am I if you had not, the 

















Lord might have called long 
enough and loud enough before 
ye’'d have heard Him ’—Colonel 
Leschelles would doubtless have 
lent a more appreciative ear, had 
he not been hungering and thirst- 
ing to ask some questions about 
Bella Miles. 

At length, despairing of intro- 
ducing her name naturally, he 
inquired : ‘Is that young lady who 
is now staying at the Rectory a 
countrywoman of yours?” 

‘Of mine? repeated the Rev. 
Dion. ‘Certainly not. I should 
be very glad to claim her, for she 
is a charming girl; but that is im- 
possible. Her coming to us was 
the most extraordinary thing in 
the world—for us, I may say, 
providential. Though at first I 
dreaded having a stranger in the 
house, she has been a blessing to 
it in every respect. It was all 
brought about in an extraordi- 
nary manner. Her uncle was 
almost unknown to us, when, one 
night last summer, I found myself 
in a serious difficulty. I won't 
distress your kind heart by ex- 
plaining what the nature of the 
difficulty was. I need only say 
that I did not know from hour to 
hour whether Selina and the chil- 
dren might not find themselves 
houseless and homeless.’ 

‘Dear me!’ ejaculated the Colo- 
nel, as Mr. Wright, after this reti- 
cent statement, paused to regain 
com 

‘I was at my wits’ end,’ re- 
sumed the Rector. ‘I felt I had 
better give up the useless 
struggle of trying to keep a roof 
over our heads. I felt beaten— 
and I think you know I have some 
fight in me still—when Providence 
put it into my head to ask this 
stranger—who had taken Sir 
John Giles’ house while they were 
abroad—for help. He gave it, sir, 
instantly. Inever before met with 
such delicate generosity from one 
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on whom I had not even the claim 
of acquaintanceship. He wrote me 
out a cheque then and there; and 
I was 8) overjoyed, that when I 
found myself out in the night, and 
all alone, I could have sobbed like 
a child. As for Selina, poor dear! 
—but I need not tell you all that 
creature had suffered.’ 

‘ No, indeed,’ remarked the Co- 
lonel. 

‘So that is how I came to know 
Bella’s uncle intimately,’ said Mr. 
Wright, finishing his narrative. 

As Colonel Leschelles was aware, 
it was the way in which the Rev. 
Dion had come to know a great 
many people intimately, so he only 
remarked, ‘And how you came 
to know Miss Miles too, I pre- 
sume.” 

‘Well, yes. At the time Mr. 
Irwin happened to be looking out 
for a suitable family in which to 
find a home for his niece, then at 
school in France; and it occurred 
to him that the money he meant to 
pay would be of use to us, and that 
we could be of use to his niece— 
and I trust we have been of use to 
the dear girl. Selina has taken im- 
mense pains —wonderful—in form- 
ing her; and she has improved to 
an extraordinary degree since she 
came amongst us. Her uncle is 
quite delighted with the change. 
I had a cha-ming letter from him 
this morning—cha-ming. I have 
it in my pocket. No, I must have 
left it at home,’ added Mr. Wright, 
colouring a little; for he remem- 
bered it might not be prudent to 
exhibit Mr. Irwin’s statement of 
accounts to his companion. 

‘Her uncle is wealthy, then ? 
said Colonel Leschelles interro- 
gatively. 

‘One of the merchant princes, 
my dear friend,’ answered Mr. 
Wright unctuously, which state- 
ment would considerably have as- 
tonished Mr, Irwin, had he chanced 
to hear it. 
2c2 
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‘Did you say he was married ” 
asked the Colonel. 

Mr. Wright had not said so, 
but probably imagining he had, 
replied, ‘ Yes.’ 

‘Is not it strange that he did 
not take Miss Miles to his own 
home ?” 

‘ Evidently,’ thought Mr. Wright, 
‘his suspicions have taken the 
same turn as mine. He imagines 
Bella to be Mr. Irwin’s daughter.’ 
But he knew better than to let his 
companion see he comprehended 
what was passing through his 
mind, and answered : 

‘So far as I apprehend the mat- 
ter, Mr. Irwin has at home a wife 
with a temper.’ 

‘Poor devil!’ said the Colonel 
compassionately. 

‘ And I think it is very possible 
she might not care to have a hand- 
some, accomplished girl distracting 
attention from her. Remember, 
this is only my idea. All I know 
for certain is, that she is a very 
rude sort of person. Why, when 
Selina called upon her at Rivers- 
dale she was “ not at home,” and 
never—positively never—returned 
the visit.’ 

‘How singular! Then, I pre- 
sume, all arrangements respecting 
Miss Miles are made solely with 
Mr. Irwin ? 

‘Solely with Mr. Irwin. I have 
never spoken to his wife, and I 
have only seen her driving past in 
her carriage.’ 

‘Does Mr. Irwin resemble his 
niece? She is very peculiar-look- 
ing, you know, and must inherit 
her face from some one.’ 

‘ He is not like her in the least. 
He is fair, with blue eyes, or 
light grey eyes, I cannot be quite 
certain which—a long face, light 
brown hair, a high forehead, a 
man of an ordinary enough type 
—a man who impresses me, I am 
sure I cannot tell why, with the 
idea of having risen from the ranks, 
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and been somehow worsted on the 
road—a man inclined to be melan- 
choly, and weak—yes, decidedly 
weak, I should say. He has no- 
thing of the high-bred look which, 
no doubt, you have noticed in 
Bella. He does not alternate as 
she does, poor child! 


‘From grave to gay, from lively to 
severe,” 


He is never very cheerful, and 
never very dull. Perhaps he “ does 
not digest,” as Sydney Smith used 
to suggest. The state of a man’s 
spirits is generally governed by 
the state of his liver; and I attri- 
bute Bella’s customary vivacity to 
her superb constitution. I never 
saw a girl enjoy such perfect 
health. I thought my dear chil- 
dren were pretty well blessed in 
that respect; but certainly Bella 
excels them there.’ 

‘ Yet she had a bad headache on 
Christmas Eve, and was hysterical 
yesterday,’ objected Colonel Le- 
schelles. 

‘ True; but her uncle came down, 
if you remember, on Christmas Eve, 
and evidently entertained the girl 
with all sorts of dismal subjects. 
He talked, I have no doubt, about 
her dead parents and his unhappy 
home, and other matters of the 
same kind.’ 

‘Do you happen to know who 
her mother was?’ asked the Co- 
lonel. ‘ Forgive me for putting so 
many questions ; but the girl’s face 
seems perfectly familiar to me.’ 

‘ Her mother, she says, was Mr. 
Irwin’s sister; and, in answer to 
an inquiry of Mrs. Wright’s, she 
stated that she believed she re- 
sembles her father in appearance.’ 

‘ And who was he ?—what was 
he?—where did he live?—and 
where did he die?’ 

‘Idonot know. He died abroad 
somewhere, but where I am sure I 
have no idea. As to where he 
lived, Bella gives little informa- 

















tion. I suspect, however, from her 
knowledge of localities about that 
part of London, that they resided 
in Clerkenwell.’ 

* Where on earth is that ? asked 
the Colonel. 

* Well, it lies between the Gos- 
well Road and Farringdon Road— 
between Snow Hill and Pentonville. 
I do not think I can give you any 
nearer clue to its whereabouts.’ 

‘Oh, indeed!’ commented the 
other. ‘Perhaps he carried on 
some trade or business there. Do 
you know what he was ?’ 

‘Ah! now you puzzle me alto- 
gether. “That is your own ques- 
tion, and you must answer it your- 
aelf,” as my countryman remarked.’ 

* And may I inquire upon what 
occasion it was that your country- 
man made the polite observation 
you have quoted? asked Colonel 
Leschelles, a little irritably. 

‘Well,’ answered Mr. Wright, 
laughing at his friend’s touchiness, 
‘he proposed a game, one of the 
conditions of which was, that if 
any one of the players could not 
answer his own question he must 
pay a forfeit—Pat himself leading 
off with the inquiry how it hap- 
pened that a rabbit made her hole 
without casting out any earth. 
None of the company being able 
to account for the phenomenon, 
the Irishman explained that “she 
began at the other end.” Where- 
upon some one, utterly amazed, 
cried out, “ But how does she do 
that?” “Ah!” said Pat, “that is 
your own question ; answer it your- 
self!” And that is precisely what 
I am obliged to say to you. If you 
can obtain from either Mr. Irwin 
or Miss Miles the slightest clue to 
the nature of Mr. Miles’ occupa- 
tion while on earth, where he 
eame from, and who his father 
was, you will be much cleverer 
than your humble servant.’ 

Colonel Leschelles, knowing 
that, as regarded recondite re- 
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searches concerning the antece- 
dents of any human being whose 
histories they wished to inves- 
tigate, many talents had been 


given to the Rev. Dionysius 
Wright and Selina his wife— 
talents which they had not kept 
hidden in a napkin—made no reply 
to his friend’s exhaustive state- 
ment. He felt, where they had 
failed, he was not likely to succeed, 
and for some reason, unintelligible 
then even to himself, he was very 
anxious to know more of Miss 
Miles’ past and Miss Miles’ pro- 
genitors than he seemed at all 
likely to ascertain. 

‘It must be a little unpleasant 
for you,’ he said at length, refer- 
ring to the fact of having such a 
mystery boarding, lodging, wash- 
ing, and lodging at the Rectory. 

‘Ido not feel any unpleasant- 
ness now, I assure you,’ said Mr. 
Wright, cheerfully beating a tattoo 
on the front of his top-coat, inside 
of which lay, crisp and snug, Mr. 
Irwin’s letter and his welcome 
cheque. ‘ You see, she is such a 
dear, good creature ; and one hun- 
dred a year is one hundred a year, 
to a man with twelve children, an 
appearance to keep up, anda posi- 
tion to maintain.’ 

‘The uncle pays you a hundred 
per annum, then?’ interrogated 
Colonel Leschelles. 

‘That was his own offer, and I 
need not say I did not urge him 
to reduce it,’ said the Rector. 

‘No; I suppose not,’ said his 
companion, looking with his out- 
ward eyes up and down the flat, 
marshy, uninteresting valley of 
the Thames, as it presents itself 
to the beholder at Fisherton— 
vainly searching mentally for some 
small fish to attach itself to his 
hook—and finally coming to the 
conclusion that no fish, whether 
great or little, was to be landed 
by means of any bait he could 
present. 








CHAPTER XXII. 


COLONEL LESCHELLES MAKES A 
DISCOVERY. 


THERE is an uncertainty about 
fishing. It is curious to consider 
how one’s experience varies ac- 
cording to the locality in which 
one resides. 

At a remote period of my life, I 
should have said positively that, 
given any decent sort of weather, 
a fisher need never have returned 
from a fishing expedition empty ; 
but in that case, he had to seek 
his prey in the sea. 

Recently, I knew it is very pos- 
sible for a man to spend hours— 
days—weeks—months in this en- 
ticing occupation, and catch no- 
thing. Not far from where these 
lines are being written, there is 
a bridge, described in the local 
guide-books as being of stone, and 
very handsome; and indeed it is 
a graceful and substantial struc- 
ture. It spans a river, part of 
which is dear to anglers; and 
from it a near view is to be ob- 
tained of a pretty village and a 
church. 

On that bridge there stands 
perpetually a man fishing. No 
one has ever known him to bring 
anything from the lower depths 
up to his own level, though it has 
been rumoured that he was once 
heard informing a friend of some 
special good fortune, in which a 
jack of five pounds weight played 
& conspicuous part. 

Which brings me back to my 
own sheep. Not a stone’s throw 
—a child’s stone-throw, I mean— 
from our accustomed sitting-room, 
there is another bridge, over a 
stream. 

The stream is neither very wide 
nor very deep; and the bridge is 
consequently not handsome, or 
built of stone. 

Nevertheless, it is very pretty. 








It is covered and festooned with 
ivy; and on a favourable day, 
when one stands upon it looking 
down into the wider water lying 
riverwards, one can see plenty of 
fine fish making circles and ripples, 
and then disappear, to re-appear, 
a few minutes after, a little farther 
off. 

In this water, which would 
seem to present a fair prospect to 
an angler, a certain youth under- 
took to lure, with cunning hand, 
perch, dace, jack and roach to 
land. 

He fished and he fished. He be- 
gan early in the morning. He was 
still hopeful at mid-day. He stood 
calmly expectant on the bank in 
the afternoon, and evening found 
him unwearied with his ill-suc- 
cess. 

For indeed he never caught any 
creature worth calling a fish— 
since it is not easy to cook a pis- 
cine baby about a day old, and 
consisting of a head and tail and 
no body. Of these useless inno- 
cents he would have made a col- 
lection in a large water-butt, had 
they not been summarily turned 
back into the stream; but the 
wiser and older fish refused to 
listen to his wooing. 

Nevertheless he persevered. He 
tried all baits and all hooks, and 
had perfect faith, if he failed to- 
day, he must have a full basket 
to-morrow. 

In especial he pinned his hopes 
on a certain jack, which he repre- 
sented as residing amongst the 
weeds and eating its smaller 
neighbours. According to his 
statement, this jack was a creature 
of enormous size—a sort of Daniel 
Lambert amongst pike; and he 
never lost his bait, nor had his 
hook carried off, but he declared 
the jack had been at his line 


again. 
Had his statement been correct, 
that pike would have been as full 























of hooks as a Christmas pudding 
is of plums. 

Once a girl, curious to know 
what really was at the end of his 
line, picked up the rod he had 
laid on the bank, and found an 


unfortunate perch, about two 
inches long, well hooked. Re- 
leasing it, she threw the foolish 
creature back into the water ; and 
when the angler returned, he 
solemnly declared, ‘ That jack has 
been at his old tricks again!’ 
On another occasion, the whole 
household was solemnly asked to 
assemble and see the landing of 
the big pike. 

*T’ve got him at last!’ said the 
angler, hauling away with eager 
hands. ‘ There !—there!—don’t 
you see him now?’ 

Some of the spectators were 
polite enough to say they saw the 
prey, and others were truthful 
enough to say they saw nothing 
of the kind. Nevertheless every 
one believed the pike’s hour had 
come, as the line was drawn 
slowly in—slowly and carefully, 
with a great bunch of weeds. 

After this it was necessary to 
speak plainly, and say, as it was 
impossible to live upon the faith 
of a supposititious jack, some fish 
must be caught—caught, too, by a 
particular day. 

The day came, and though three 
animals, which might have looked 
well through a microscope, were 
brought in, no human being out 
of a lunatic asylum could have 
thought of cooking them ; and the 
domestic atmosphere was clouded 
when there came, from a non-pre- 
served part of the stream, observe, 
where Dick, Tom, and Harry are 
free to spend their Sunday morn- 
ings, and all the other many idle 
hours Satan allows them for recre- 
ation, a basket full of the finest 
fresh-water fish eye could desire 
to see. 

It is a melancholy fact that 
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successful angling, like kissing, 
goes by favour. 

You may woo the stream pa- 
tiently, skilfully, perseveringly ; 
you may be constant in season 
and out of season, and not get 
enough in return to pay for your 
tackle, and then there comes along 
some careless stranger, who casts 
his line at random, or some im- 
pudent, ragged young varlet, 
armed only with a crooked pin 
and a piece of twine, and you shall 
see him carry off the prize your 
soul has longed for; the ewe-lamb 
out of the water you had almost 
come to consider your own. 

Which brings me to the moral 
I desire to draw. People who go 
fishing on land often find them- 
selves much in the same condition 
as those who go angling in streams 
and rivers. They bait with 
likely questions—they choose their 
time, place, and opportunity, and 
the result is generally ni? ; and then 
suddenly, when they had nothought 
of getting what they want, their 
fish is hauled to land, and lies on 
the bank beside them, waiting for 
the fatal blow. 

Colonel Leschelles proved the 
truthfulness of this theory. He 
angled with a light line and deli- 
cate flies in the uncertain waters 
of Mrs. Wright’s nature, and the 
only treasure he produced from 
those depths and shallows was, 
that Mrs. Wright did not like 
Bella Miles. 

‘I am very sorry for her, of course, 
poor child, and I would do her any 
service in my power; but for me 
to love, it is necessary I should 
understand, and I confess I do not 
understand Bella—I wish I did.’ 

‘The uncle might have saved 
his money,’ thought Colonel Le- 
schelles. ‘ The niece’s investment 
will, I think, turn out better.’ 

Then he tried Miss Miles, by 
asking her leading questions and 
endeavouring to surprise her, and 
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came out of the encounter a de- 
feated man. Miss Miles was pre- 
pared at all points. There was 
nothing to be got out of her. 

Ere long also he had an oppor- 
tunity of making Mr. Irwin’s ac- 
quaintance ; but Mr. Irwin proved 
a greater mystery than his niece. 
He traced back his career to the 
earliest period, only to find nothing 
in it beyond the common, unless, 
indeed, it might be that the man’s 
cleverness had somehow com- 
passed success. 

Of his antecedents Mr. Irwin 
made no secret. He and his sister, 
being early left orphans, were 
obliged to shift for themselves, 
and did so, she as nursery governess 
in the house of a relative, he as 
apprentice, clerk, manager to a 
firm of die-sinkers in Soho, where 
he remained till he went to Ame- 
rica. 

His sister met her husband at 
the house where she was governess. 
He took a fancy to her, and she to 
him, and they were married. That 
was the true and straightforward 
story, my dear friends, you will 
perceive, such as is told us every 
day by some one. Not aword in 
it which could not have been 
verified on oath, and yet conveying 
a series of false impressions to the 
mind of the hearer. 

Only one more piece of informa- 
tion did Colonel Leschelles essay 
to obtain, and he obtained it in 
this wise. 

‘Mr. Miles was a doctor, was 
he not?” 

‘Oh dear, no!’ answered Mr. 





Irwin. ‘He was a jack-of-all- 
trades.’ 

* And ,” suggested the Colo- 
nel 


‘Master of all,’ was the reply; 
‘or at least, pretty nearly so. .A 
clever man—so clever a man that 
I think he might have done any- 
thing he chose, had he only made 
up his mind to a certain course, 
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and followed it. Veering and 
changing about were his ruin.’ 

‘Ah! said the Colonel, and, 
fairly beaten, dropped the subject. 

‘What a stupid creature the 
world makes a fellow,’ he thought. 
‘Here am I, who ought to know 
better, suspecting a mystery where 
evidently none exists. The father 
was a “ ne’er-do-weel,” doubtless, 
and perhaps came from some poor, 
wicked, half-mad old stock, which 
accounts for Miss Bella’s beauty, 
talent, and eccentricity. Besides, 
why should I try to unravel the 
antecedents of this uncle and 
niece? What are they to me?’ 

Which would have been a pru- 
dent question once, but was now 
incapable of receiving a suitable 
answer; for the Colonel was in 
love with this girl, and pulses 
which for years had throbbed 
slowly and regularly, beat rapidly 
when she entered the room where 
he sat, or walked beside him along 
those dull, endless, muddy Fisher- 
ton roads. For which reason— 
seeing she was in her teens, and 
he, Heaven only knew how near 
threescore and ten — he would 
thankfully have received the news 
that she was illegitimate, or that 
her father had been hung, or her 
mother divorced. 

All he wanted was Bella; and 
he dimly grasped the truth that, 
unless there was something very 
questionable about Bella’s ante- 
cedents, about the life-story of her 
father and mother, he might want 
that young lady for a very long 
time. 

Not twenty,exceedingly beautiful, 
amiable, accomplished, owning one 
rich relation at all events, it was . 
not in the slightest degree likely 
she would cast a favourable eye 
on @ man capable of being her 
great-grandfather; and yet—and 
yet the Colonel had his ideas and 
his hopes, and so went fishing from 
day today. And still he landed 


























nothing; and it was in a moment 
of utter despair that chance gave 
him the clue after which he had 
80 long been searching. 

‘ His dears,’ as Mr. Wright com- 
plaisantly called his children, had 
all been bidden to a Twelfth-night 


party. They were well goloshed 
and warmly wrapped up to walk to 
the entertainment, attended by Mr. 
Wright; and that gentleman had 
rushed out of the dining-room to 
see that his general attire was as 
scrupulously perfect and utterly 
clerical as usual, when Bella Miles 
entered the apartment and walked 
up to the table without perceiving 
that the Colonel sat in shadow 
beside the fire, which was burning 
low. 

‘Oh!’ she said, when she did 
see him; ‘I beg your pardon. I 
did not know you were here.’ 

Whereupon he laughed, and 
asked if he were such an ogre that 
his presence should prevent her 
entering any room in which he 
happened to be. 

He had never before seen her 
look so handsome or so remark- 
able. Her white dress, knotted 
up with black ribbons, for she 
wore slight mourning out of re- 
spect to Mr. Irwin’s memory; her 
round arms clasped by jet bracelets, 
lent for the occasion by Mrs. 
Wright; her shoulders covered by 
a red opera cloak, trimmed with 
white fur, the hood of which, 
drawn close about her face, en- 
riched it with a setting of soft, 
snow-like down. As she stooped 
a little forward, the hood fell back 
from her head ; and with a sudden 
exclamation, Colonel Leschelles 
rose astonished, and said: 

‘Why, it is Molly Barthorne 
whom you so much resemble! 
Standing as you do now, I could 
fancy she herself had stepped down 
from her frame.’ 

And then he stopped, for the 
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flowers had dropped from Bella’s 
fingers, and she was looking at 
him with dilated, frightened eyes. 

* What is the matter? he asked 
anxiously. ‘Are you ill? And 
he hurriedly poured out first some 
water, and then some wine. 

‘No,’ she said, rejecting both ; 
‘I am not ill, thank you. Who 
is Molly Barthorne? Where does 
she live ?’ 

‘She does not live anywhere 
now,’ he answered. ‘She was a 
celebrated court beauty once upon 
a time, however; and you might 
be her sister, so great is the like- 
ness between you.’ 

‘Oh! don’t,’ entreated Bella, 
‘ don’t say so to anybody but me! 
Colonel Leschelles, don’t be vexed 
with me, please; but may I trust 
you never to mention this to any 
one else? TI cannot tell you why 
I ask; but will you do me this 
kindness ?” 

She held her hands out to him 
appealingly, and he took them, as 
he answered : 

‘My dear, you might trust me 
with your life. I would do any- 
thing on earth for you. A word 
of this shall never pass my lips. 
Now, gather up your flowers and 
go; Mr. Wright is calling you.’ 

Which, indeed, was true. At 
the top of his voice Mr. Wright 
was saying, ‘ Bella! Bella! Bella! 
Where are you? Weare all ready; 
don’t keep us waiting the whole 
evening.’ 

‘Here I am,’ said Bella, coming 
out of the dining-room, and in- 
terrupting the pastoral Mr. Wright, 
imagining her to be upstairs, was 
delivering from the bottom of the 
flight. I did not know you were 
ready. I was only getting a few 
flowers.’ 

And drawing her hood over her 
head, she stepped out into the 
darkness, that Mr. Wright might 
not see her face. 
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NOTES ON POPULAR DRAMATISTS. 





IV.—Mr. Joun OXxeEnrorp. 


HE history of the dramatists 

of to-day is a history of 
neglected opportunities. We have 
playwrights now living amongst 
us who are capable of doing work 
that would live; but how many 
dramas produced of late years will 
be upon the stage a hundred 
years hence? Mr. Byron is, there 
seems too much reason to fear, 
irreclaimably careless. What he 
has given us since comment was 
made upon him in this Magazine 
fully bears out what was then 
said: the two comedies, ‘Old 
Sailors’ and ‘Our Boys,’ are 
wonderfully witty ; the keen and 
quiet humour of his dialogue is 
as excellent as ever; but his per- 
sonages have no regard for the 
consistency of their actions, and, 
as was remarked of them in a 
journal a short time ago, act from 
no other motive than a desire to 
enable their author to work out 
his immature scheme. Some other 
dramatists, as we have seen, dili- 
gently refuse to do justice to 
their powers; and Mr. Oxenford 
has assuredly never done justice 
to his. 

That Mr. Oxenford has written 
much that is admirable in the 
forty years during which his pen 
has been almost constantly devoted 
to the stage, is of course known 
to every student of the drama: 
of all his varied works there 
is scarcely one that can be called 
bad, and there are very few which 
have not much excellence to recom- 
mend them. But he is a man 
of very exceptional abilities and 
great attainments; he, perhaps 


more than any living dramatist, 
has power to sway the sterner 
passions which animate the mind ; 


he has a thorough appreciation 
of dramatic effect, and, had he 
chosen, might have produced ori- 
ginal dramas of literary merit, as 
well as of value for stage purposes. 
Instead of this he has, at any 
rate in a very great majority of 
cases, frittered away his talent 
upon trifles of ephemeral interest 
—‘ Twice Killed’ ‘Only a Half- 
penny,’ ‘ No Followers, and many © 
other farces; very good farces in 
their way, perhaps, but not rising 
above similar work from his con- 
temporaries; upon Jlibretti for 
operas now never to be seen; 
upon translations and adaptations 
from the French and German, and 
upon a variety of matters which 
have had their little day, and then 
passed for ever into the limbo of 
obscurity. 

It has seemed necessary to make 
this complaint, because Mr. Oxen- 
ford might have done much to 
introduce a hearty dramatic liter- 
ature of home growth, and do 
away with the reproach that our 
theatres are almost entirely de- 
pendent on Paris; and, indeed, 
when we see the Haymarket, our 
chief comedy theatre, giving three 
pieces of French origin, it is not 
the time to let the cry, stale as it 
is, die out. At the moment of 
writing this paper, the Haymarket 
Theatre, which has given birth to 
so many sterling English comedies, 
is occupied with ‘A Fair En- 
counter,’ an adaptation of Gas- 
teneau’s vaudeville, ‘Les Souliers 
de Bal’; with ‘ Home,’ Mr. T. W. 
Robertson’s version of Emile 
Augier’s ‘L’Aventuriére’; and 
with ‘The Serious Family,’ ‘Un 
Mari 4 la Campagne’; and this is 
not as it should be. 

















But although Mr. Oxenford has 
not used his powers to anything 
like the best advantage, he has, as 
we have said, done much careful 
work. It is probable that the 
number of his contributions to the 
stage has reached three figures; 
and playgoers would be under an 
obligation to him if he had written 
nothing but ‘The Porter’s Knot.’ 
Granted that this admirable little 
drama is another adaptation—and, 
in some respects, a tolerably close 
adaptation—from the French, the 
author has given it a perfect 
colouring of English life. Samson 
Burr is nothing like a Frenchman, 
but precisely and exactly what he 
is represented as being, a hard- 
working and honest Kentish man ; 
while Mrs. Burr and Alice are 
British to the backbone. The 
subject is of the humblest; but it 
would be difficult to name a more 
delightful little story, or one in 
which tears and laughter are more 
happily blended, than the short 
and simple annals of the good old 
porter’s sorrows and joys. So long 
as hearts beat in sympathy with 
love and patient resignation, so 
long will this homely story be 
welcome. 

It is possible that some readers 
may not know, or may have for- 
gotten, the tale to whose hero 
Robson’s genius gave life, for some 
sixteen years have passed since 
the play was produced, and since 
Robson’s death it has seldom been 
revived, in consequence of a feeling 
on the part of character-actors 
which it is easy to understand. 

Old Samson Burr is a porter 
who has pinched and scraped 
during many years of a laborious 
life to educate his son as a doctor. 
Young Burr studies, and obtains 
his diploma ; and the pride of the 
old man finds vent in extrava- 
gances which would be ludicrous, 
were his honest delight not so 
heartfelt and sincere; nor are his 
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mother and cousin Alice—who is 
to marry him—less proud and 
happy at the young doctor's suc- 
cess. But their happiness is 
short-lived. One Stephen Scatter, 
a ‘friend’ of young Burr, makes 
his appearance at the old man’s 
snug little cottage, and does not 
inspire confidence; and his visit 
is followed by one from Mr. 
Smoothly Smirk, a money-lender. 
From him the poor old man learns 
the truth. His son, instead of 
being the prudent lad his father 
supposed, has been living with 
reckless extravagance, and has 
contracted debts to the amount of 
two thousand pounds. At first 
Burr is enraged, and refuses to 
believe the story, and vows that 
not a penny of the money he has 
scraped together shall find its way 
into the pockets of ‘a pettifogging 
scoundrel.” Smirk shows some 
slight resentment at the term. 
‘ My dear sir,’ he answers, ‘ that 
expression is, to say the least of 
it, offensive.’ ‘ Not half so offen- 
sive as asking me for two thou- 





sand pounds. But I won’t pay 
it; ifIdoTll ’ Here Smirk 
interposes. The father is not 


bound to pay his son’s debts, and 
the call has only been made out of 
civility, in case Mr. Burr should 
dislike to see the boy arrested. 
‘ Arrested !’ the old man cries out ; 
‘Gussy arrested! Pray, sir, speak 
lower. If his poor mother were 
to hear you—’ 


‘Smirk. What! do you appeal to the 
feelings of a pettifogging scoundrel ? 

Samson. Oh, sir! I am a plain man— 
an uneducated man—lI have not learned 
to pick and choose my expressions when 
my temper is upset. 

Smirk, Then, sir, as you call “scoun- 
drel”” the man who merely comes for his 
own money, what pretty word would you 
bestow on the man who borrows money 
without the slightest chance of repaying 
it at all? 

Samson. Oh, I don’t know—I don’t 
know! 

Sark. Well, then, I will tell you the 
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expression that will be used by people 
in general. They will say, that although 
Mr. Burr, senior, is an honest man, Mr. 
Burr, junior, is a—swindler ! 

Samson (enraged). Take care what you 
—(suddenly checked). No, he’s right, 
Gussy isa— Ugh! I could send my fist 
into his malicious face—but he’s right— 
he’s right. (Humbly) Sir, pray don’t use 
any more hard words. There is a poor 
woman in the house who would break 
her heart if she were to hear you; and 
my heart might be broken too, but I 
don’t so much mind that. (Sits, R. Cc.) 

Smirk. My dear sir, I’m the best na- 
tured creature in the world—I don’t 
want to break anybody’s heart—I only 
want my money, that’s all—I wouldn't 
hurt a fly if it paid me what it owed. 

Samson. Oh, Gussy! Gussy! the work 
of forty years! and you have destroyed 
it all!’ 

Above all things, distress must 
be softened for the loving mother 
and faithful wife, and the heavy 
burden of disappointment must be 
borne on the brave old man’s own 
shoulders. But Gussy must notstay 
amongst the shattered household 
gods ; and it is well that he should 
do something to expiate his fault. 
Captain Oakum, a merchant trader, 
is coming to take his last dinner 
ashore, before a long voyage to 
Australia, with his old friend 
Samson, and to him is recounted 
a long story of a foolish old 
man—Tom Plummer—who must 
needs dabble in speculations— 
railways, mines and banks—and 
who wakes up one fine morning 
without a farthing in his pocket, 
to find that his old age must be 
one of labour and sorrow. He 
has a son, this foolish old Tom 
Plummer, who is seeking any em- 
ployment that would bring him 
an honest living. Will Oakum 
take the youngster aboard his 
ship? He presently consents; and 
by degrees young Burr is made 
to understand that the truth is 
known, and that his father and he 
stand for Plummer and the son. 
The boy embraces his fate, and 
starts off with Oakum, and as 
soon as he has gone Samson ex- 


pounds his parable. The fool who 
speculated and lost all is himself. 
No hint is given of Gussy’s fault. 
The mother is to have the conso- 
lation of thinking her son honest 
and bright. All the blame—the 
reproaches, if any, are to be spoken 
—the old man will meekly bear to 
shield his boy. He looks up at 
the old porter’s knot which hangs 
behind ‘the cottage-door. ‘With 
that I began,’ he says; ‘to that 
I return.’ And then the gun fires 
to announce that Oakum’s ship 
has weighed anchor. 

A year passes, and we are taken 
to another part of the Kentish sea- 
port. Here is Stephen Scatter— 
who has not drowned himself, as 
he proposed to do—attired as a 
railway inspector: and hither 
comes Samson, wheeling a heavy 
load on his truck. Scatter is not 
the man he was, and has indeed 
blossomed into a very good fellow, 
whose greatest ambition is to 
shake hands with the honest old 
porter whom he has been instru- 
mental in ruining. He looks at 
Samson ‘as wistfully as a stray 
puppy,’ and is presently gratified 
with a grip of the desired hand. 
Samson has been watching him 
closely for some time past, and 
does not hesitate to say that he 
respected the quondam rake. ‘ The 
respect of an old fellow who 
wheels about other people’s boxes, 
when he ought to be wheeled 
about himself, mayn’t be worth 
much, but such as it is, take it, 
and welcome ;’ and Scatter vows 
that he would not exchange it for 
a hundred pounds. The manner 
in which Samson endeavours to 
demonstrate the advantages of 
poverty is a very great deal too 
good to be passed over. He sits 
on his truck waiting for his dinner, 
which is soon brought to him by 
his wife. 


‘Samson, Ah, Milly, old lady, I’m de- 
lighted to see you, especially as you have 

















brought the soup (taking out jug and be- 
ginning to eat). Let me see—yes, that’s 
as I like it—plenty of meat. Capital! 
This is a repast worthy of my appetite, 
which is no small compliment. 

Mrs. B. (8.) Ah, my poor dear, I am 
afraid you are killing yourself. 

Samson. (eating) On the contrary, I’m 
keeping myself very comfortably alive. 
I regard myself, at this moment, as one 
of the cosiest of mankind. Delicious ! 

Mrs. B, Ah, poor dear, you need some- 
thing nourishing with all your hard 
work. It’s too much for you, it is, in- 
deed. We had still enough to sit quietly 
at home for the few years we have to 
live. 

Samson. Yes, but don’t you see, un- 
luckily, one sometimes lives beyond one’s 
time—outlives one’s money, and then 
one’s obliged to retire to the Union Work- 
house—a noble institution, but by no 
means pleasant, Besides, after all, | like 
the old trade, I was a happy old man in 
my arm-chair; but hang it, when I sit 
on my truck I feel young again, and I 
think, and I think—what do you think I 
think, Milly ? 

Mrs. B. I’m sure I can’t tell. 

Samson. Why, I think how, twenty 
years ago, you used to come with the 
basket to bring me my dinner, just’ as 
you do now. 

Mrs. B. Yes, and to this very spot. 

Samson. So it was—and we used to 
sit side by side. 

Mrs. B. Just as we do now. 

Samson. Yes, and we were dressed 
pretty much in the same fashion. 

Mrs. B. And we were just as poor as 
we are now. 

Samson. Almost. 

Mrs. B, And we talked about our love 
for one another. 

Samson, (affectionately to Mrs. Burr) 
As we can now, 

Mrs. B. And we talked about our 
savings. 

Samson. Of which, at present, the less 
we | the better. And then, and then, 
we talked of our son. 

Mrs. B. And we hoped that Heaven 
would preserve him for us. 

Samson. True, just as we now hope 
(raising his hat) that Heaven will send 
him back, (Suddenly changing in his man- 
ner) Why, taking all things together, it’s 
as good as being twenty years younger. 
Upon my word, losing every farthing one 
has in the world is not without its advan- 
tages.” 

They have heard of Gussy’s 
safe arrival in Australia; but that 
was some six months ago, and 
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they are all growing exceedingly 
eager for news about him. Sam- 
son’s first thought is, of course, to 
soothe the mother’s anxiety; and 
so he enters into a plot with Alice, 
who is now adding to the scanty 
store by giving music lessons. 
This plot is to write a letter, as 
coming from Gussy; and just as 
Samson has finished and ex- 
pounded the new philosophy of 
contentment, Alice appears with 
the missive in her hand, and pro- 
claims herself the bearer of good 
news. 


‘Avice, As I was returning from my 
lessons I met—I met 

SAMSON. (significantly) The postman! 
ha! 

Auice. Exactly! the postman who— 
who 

Samson. Who gave you a letter— 
that’s what postmen frequently do. 

Auice. Yes, but who wrote the letter, 
dear aunt ? 

Mrs. B. I’m sure I can’t guess. 

Samson. (aside) Ah, that I'll be hanged 
if you can. 

Auice. It’s from—from—dear Gussy ! 

(Snatches letter from Alice, and opens 
it hurriedly. Samson affects sur- 
prise.) 

Mrs. B. No! I can’t make it out. I 
can read print, but I’m a poor hand at 
writing. 

Samson. You read it, Alice, (whispers) 
and mind you do justice to my style. 

ALICE. (reads) “ My dear parents, this 
comes hoping to find you well, as, thank 
Heaven, it leaves me at present.” 

Mrs, B. The dear boy! That’s the 
way a letter ought to begin, though I 
don’t think he used to write in that way 
from London. 

ALICE. (whispers to Samson) You know 
what I told you, uncle, you would 

Samson. (whispers) Pooh! it’s all 
right! 

Auice. “I’m working hard, and I’m 
making lots of money, which you will be 
glad to hear.” 

Samson. It’s a pretty worded thing, 
isn’t it ? 

Mrs. B. Does he say anything of his 
return ? 

Samson. Oh, yes! you have not come 
to that 











ALICE. (whispers) Uncle ! 

Samson. Ahem! I mean—ne’s sure to 
say something about that as a matter of 
course, 
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ALICE. (reads) “The time for my de- 
parture is not fixed.” 

Samson. (aside) Unfortunately we 
couldn’t fix it better under the circum- 
stances. 

Auice. (reads) “Best love to Alice, 
and no more at present from your affec- 
tionate son, Augustus.” 

Mrs, B, And that’s all? 

Samson. Of course ; doesn’t the lad say 
“no more at present”? Quite enough 
too! Ah! when we read a letter like 
that we need not regret the money we 
laid out on Gussy’s education. 

Avice, But, uncle, there is a postscript, 
after all. Look here. 

Samson. Eh! so there is ! (Aside) That 
has grown since the morning. 

ALice. Suppose you read it, uncle. 

Mrs. B. Yes, do, Samson. 

Samson. (reads) “ As winter is coming 
on” (aside) Egad I know nothing about 
this! “As winter is coming on, you will 
probably stand in need of many little 
comforts.” (aside) This is all news to me! 
“T have, therefore, inclosed you a ten- 
pound bank note”! which is here! (pro- 
ducing note from inside of letter.) 

Mrs. B. A ten-pound bank note! 

Samson. (aside) The dear girl’s own 
savings! What, (aloud) a ten-pound 
note, what do we want with his ten- 
pound notes? I won’t have it! I'll 
send it back ! 

Auice. Not take the money sent by 
your own son! 

Samson. Bless you, my child!’ 


The little incident of the ten- 
pound note, so cunningly provided 
by Alice, proves her to be worthy 
of her uncle. 

Space forbids further quotation. 
Of course Gussy returns after per- 
forming glorious actions; and his 
employers, whose credit he has 
saved, take him into partnership. 
The secret of his early days is 
strictly kept. Alice joyfully ac- 
cepts his hand, and Samson goes 
to church to see them married, in 
his porter’s knot. And so ends 
one of the purest and most en- 
nobling little dramas the stage 
has ever seen. 

As has been said, much of ‘ The 
Porter’s Knot’ follows the original 
‘Les Crochets du Pére Martin’ 
with fidelity. But stage adapta- 
tion is a very much more difficult 


task than those who have not 
tried it would suppose; and Mr. 
Oxenford has shown himself to be 
a master of the art. At once he 
catches the spirit of his original, 
or decides how far it will be ad- 
visable to depart from it. Having 
made his determination, the work 
is consistently carried through, 
and always marked with the im- 
press of his own keen mind. This 
he proved well-nigh thirty years 
ago in his version of ‘ Adrienne 
Lecouvreur.’ Some time ago he 
was called upon to adapt Lord Lyt- 
ton’s novel, ‘ The Last Days of 
Pompeii,’ and such dialogue as he 
was forced to introduce fitted 
smoothly and with no evidence 
of the juncture into that of the 
novelist. (As a matter of detail, 
the play was unsuccessful; but 
this was not the fault of Mr. Ox- 
enford, who treated matters un- 
suitable for stage representation 
as well as they could be treated.) 
A play was wanted to show Mr. 
Sothern in an eccentric character, 
and Mr. Oxenford’s wide know- 
ledge of contemporary dramatic 
literature suggested a whimsical 
piece by Herr Gérner, who was 
then—and may, perhaps, be still— 
manager of the Court Theatre at 
Mecklenburg - Strelitz, and the 
farcical comedy of ‘ Brother Sam’ 
was evolved from it, the Oxenford 
element predominating very de- 
cidedly over the Gérner; indeed, 
the latter may be said to have 
supplied nothing beyond bare 
suggestions, which our author has 
clothed. 

But want of ambition or of 
energy—for, despite the very long 
list of plays for which he is re- 
sponsible, scarcely one of them 
can have seriously taxed his 
brains—has prevented Mr. Oxen- 
ford from achieving the reputa- 
tion which, there can be no doubt, 
was within his reach. On Mr. 
Lacy’s walls, on undisturbed 

















shelves of the British Museum, in 
dusty corners of property-rooms, 
and at the bottom of actors’ 
trunks, will lie neglected the re- 
sult of one who might have made 
for himself a name amongst Eng- 
lish dramatists. Now, it is to 
be feared, it is too late; and this 
is to be the more regretted, be- 
cause, notwithstanding all he has 
written for the stage, freshness 
and nature are still prominent in 
his work. This was shown by 
a late failure. Some few years 
ago the Opéra Comique opened 
with a comedy from his hand. 
Most dramatists in the course of 
time learn tricks by which ‘ situa- 
tions’ can be made, and place 
much dependence upon them. 
Mr. Oxenford had chosen (un- 
wisely) a story which did not ad- 
mit of this species of effect, and, 
treating his theme naturally and 
without strain, made a very weak 
play. This, of course, he saw at 
rehearsal, and one day asked the 
stage manager how he liked it. 
* Well, since you ask me, I think 
it’s an abominably bad play,’ that 
candid gentleman replied; and 
the author responded, ‘I quite 
agree with you.’ So it was, from 
one point of view; and it may be 
argued that an author of forty 
years’ experience ought not to 
write plays which are palpably in- 
effective; but there is something 
to be said for a writer who, having 
chosen his subject, treats it ar- 
tistically to the limit of its ca- 
pacities, and refuses to strain it 
for the sake of theatrical effect. 

It is impossible to close a notice 
of Mr. Oxenford without comment- 
ing on his behaviour in the posi- 
tion in which he has laboured for 
so many years. Surely no jour- 
nalistic secret is betrayed in say- 
ing that for sOmething like a 
quarter of a century Mr. Oxenford 
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has been the dramatic critic of 
the ‘ Times, and the paper could 
not have had a more efficient 
representative in this walk of art. 
No writer on theatrical matters 
has a wider knowledge of the 
drama at home and @broad, a 
more truly critical observation, 
or an easier and more graceful 
method of recording his impres- 
sions. Against his especial apti- 
tude for this particular description 
of work no competent judge has 
ever said a word: but here undi- 
luted commendation ceases; in- 
deed, he is much to blame for 
many evils which have fallen on 
the stage of late years. He has 
been weakly good-natured and 
generous at the expense of art. 
A few sentences of cutting sar- 
casm in the ‘ Times’—and no one 
could have administered the lash 
with more effect—would have re- 
pressed the development of that 
species of so-called opéra-bouffe 
which became a scandal to the 
stage; and had he been more 
vigorous in the condemnation of 
what was clearly bad and un- 
worthy, what was better and purer 
must inevitably have followed; 
for the ‘ Times’ is a power in the 
State. Nevertheless, no one who 
knows Mr. Oxenford will for one 
single moment suppose that his as- 
ciation with actors and mana- 
gers in his capacity of author 
has to the faintest extent influ- 
enced his opinion. The weakness 
of his adverse criticism has doubt- 
less arisen from the kindness of 
his heart, and from a dislike to 
giving pain; and, as we have seen, 
the result has not been favourable 
to the interests of the drama. 

And so we take leave of one 
who has done much for the stage, 
but not so much as he might have 
done. 


Peyton WreEy. 
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JENKINS OVER THE WATER. 


HEN the United States of 
America were so new as a 

nation that writers of travels had 
but just begun to find them out, 
the late Lord Lytton—alluding to 
a remark of Captain Basil Hall’s 
—described the country as one 
‘ where boots are imperfectly po- 
lished, but opinions are free.’ As 
opinions could not well be more 
free than they were, there has 
been no room for progress in that 
particular; but in the matter of 
polish—of boots we may suppose, 
and of manners most certainly— 
there has been wonderful im- 


provement. The Americans were 
always notable for that small- 
change of benevolence which takes 
the form of social courtesy. They 
invented, it may be said, the idea 
of giving place aux dames in public 
conveyances, theatres, and else- 


where; and in these respects the 
old world is still behind the new. 

And as they began to make 
more money than they knew what 
to do with, they also learned the 
noble art of spending it, without 
which money is about as useless a 
commodity as can be conceived. 
To the natural refinements of life 
they soon added the artificial, 
exhausting worlds of luxury they 
then imagined new; and failing 
in material forms, they found fresh 
modes. Thus it is that in the 
great cities of America the God- 
dess of Fashion is worshipped 
more than in any capital of Eu- 
rope. Receiving the immediate 
impetus from Paris (‘where good 
Americans go to when they die’) 
New York in particular has out- 
Paris-ed Paris in setting up con- 
ventional standards of dress, 
dining, dancing, visiting, riding, 
driving, walking, talking, doing 
everything in fact, or doing no- 
thing at all. 

VOL. XXVII.—NO, CLXI. 


Let me read the newspapers of 
a nation, and I will tell you what 
the nation is. The proposition is 
far more practical than that of 
governing a country through its 
songs. It is from the current 
journalism of the country that I 
gain my idea of American society, 
which, in a state of entire freedom, 
has found for itself so curious a 
code of restraints and observances. 
And, be it remarked, that the 
code is not altogether adopted 
from Europe; it is racy of the 
soil, breathes of the free air, and 
is thoroughiy democratic in the 
spirit by which it is pervaded. 

A peculiarity observable at the 
first glance is that, whereas only 
a few avowedly ‘ fashionable’ pa- 
pers among us occupy themselves 
with fashionable matters, you can 
scarcely find a journal in the prin- 
cipal cities of America which does 
not devote to them a considerable 
portion of its space; while in per- 
sonal details they go far beyond 
the limits prescribed by our Court 
journals and those curious pub- 
lications which may be called 
millinery magazines. There is 
an American journal before me. 
Among its most prominent articles 
is one of nearly two columns in 
length—in the form of a letter 
from New York. It has, as usual, 
several headings, embodying a 
brief synopsis of the subject-mat- 
ter. Thus: ‘New Yerar’s Day 
THREATENED WITH EXxTINCTION— 
Past AND PresENT ETIQUETTE— 
Youne Lapres aT HoME AND IN 
Socrery—Torerres.’ The writer 
sets out with a lament, worthy of 
Thackeray’s Jenkins (writers on 
such subjects, by-the-way, do not 
always respect the democratic 
idea), that inferior people make use 
of charity balls in order to get 
into good society, if only on its 
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threshold; and he adds that they 
are happy to receive a nod or 
smile from the ‘Lady Patronesses,’ 
though they may not be permitted 
to meet those illustrious persons 
in private. ‘Mrs. Jonathan Blue- 
blood,’ ‘ Mrs. David Sauerkraut,’ 
and the rest of these grandes dames, 
we are told, are considered as part 
of the show; and they have of 
late years ‘accepted the situation 
to the extent of forming in line 
and opening the festivity with a 
march in procession round the 
floor of the Academy of Music. 
They are always accompanied with 
very high-bred daughters and 
nieces, who remain in the seclusion 
of boxes with male friends until 
the proper time arrives, and then 


descend to the floor, perform lan- , 


guidly the proper number of duty 
dances, and retire again to their 
boxes to examine and criticise 
through their pearl opera-glasses 
the over-dressed crowd who have 
come to puff and pant, and surge 
and swell, and drag after them 
enormously long trains for their 
amusement.’ 

After this we come to an anti- 
cipatory account of a grand fancy 
ball to be given ata private house, 
with a description of the rooms 
and some of the ladies’ dresses, 
called respectively ‘ Forget-me-not,’ 
‘ Twilight,’ ‘Ceres,’ ‘ Bo-peep,’ ‘ the 
Haymaker,’ and ‘ Charlotte Corday.’ 
The latter, we are told, ‘ is trying 
from its severe plainness, but a 
very charming girl is determined 
to wear it.’ By way of relief from 
this severe propriety, we are next 
informed of a projected ‘ Pop-corn 
and Kissing Party,’ at which over- 
skirts are not admitted, and bib- 
aprons Will be required. ‘A coloured 
fiddler will furnish the music. 
All the old games are being hunted 
up, and are to be revived under 
the auspices of a well-known 
philosopher and scientist.’ The 


refreshments are to consist of 
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‘ crullers, dough-nuts, mince pies, 
and all those horrible indigest- 
ibles which come under the head 
of “good old-fashioned fare.”’ 
Among the games mentioned are 
‘Blind Man’s Buff’ ‘Hunt the 
Slipper,’ and ‘ Twirl the Trencher.’ 
The regulations for the kissing 
are not mentioned, but the di- 
version evidently has a place in 
this novel frolic of fashion. 

The old Knickerbocker custom 
of calling upon friends on New 
Year’s Day is, the same writer 
informs us, in danger of extinc- 
tion, as the calls, which used to 
be confined to the parlour, have 
extended to the kitchen, and the 
servants are too much engaged 
to attend upon their mistresses’ 
guests. The principal callers be- 
low, it seems, are the tradespeople 
or their assistants, who are in the 
habit of paying more businesslike 
visits, for orders, &c.; and they 
are supplied with crackers, Bo- 
logna sausages, cakes, fruit, tea 
and coffee, and even whisky, at 
the expense of the ‘people of 
the house.’ The arrangement is 
objectionable, from the parlour 
point of view, on more grounds 
than one; but it is considered 
that, in the event of a contest on 
the subject, the kitchen will win. 
It is mentioned, by-the-way, that 
the etiquette of New Year’s Day 
has changed somewhat of late 
years—and it must have changed 
indeed since Mr. Sala wrote a cer- 
tain wonderful account of the 
amount of drinking transacted by 
thirsty people going from house 
to house—for refreshments, we 
are told, are being considerably 
discontinued. Formerly it was 
incumbent even upon the ladies of 
the house to attend to the wants 
of their guests, waiting upon them 
instead of servants—the latter 
being mequired only to remove 
empty plates and glasses. But 
‘ the advance in luxury, and what 














is called refinement, has changed 
all this. The elaborate dressing 
of modern times will not admit of 
any exertion on the part of the 
wearers; only studied and grace- 
ful motions and attitudes are 
admissible.’ And it is added 
that- the mistress of the house 
must find it additionally embar- 
rassing to her toilette if she has 
to wait upon others. In an ar- 
ticle elsewhere, by-the-way, we 
find that at general receptions 
even such refreshments as tea and 
coffee are being omitted. A great 
lady set the fashion, saying she 
was tired of seeing the trays 
handed about and hearing ‘ No, 
thank you,’ on every side from 
people who were afraid of soiling 
their gloves. It is now under- 
stood in the best circles that the 
visitors eat and drink what they 
want before leaving their homes. 

* Young Ladies in their Homes’ 
is a subject which one of ‘the 
fashionable correspondents treats 
with charming sentiment; and he 
especially speaks of two delightful 
girls whom he knows, who are 
remarkable for the ease and grace 
with which they do the duties of 
hostess. Then follows a technical 
description of prevailing toilettes, 
including a remark upon the man- 
ner in which many of the elder girls 
have the bodies of their dresses cut 
—something below the shoulder- 
blades. This is an innovation, 
it seems, and the blame is laid 
upon Europe ! 

In a letter from Washington, 
describing the ‘inauguration of 
the reception season,’ we are told 
that ‘the Washington girl has 
now her campaign mapped out 
clearly ;’ and that ‘she can open 
her week with the receptions of 
the ladies of the Supreme Court, 
the Navy Yard, and the Marine 
Barracks.’ At the latter place 


‘the chief attraction is Miss 
Zillen, eldest daughter of the 
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commanding officer and sister to 
Mrs. Robert Stockton; a stylish 
little lady, whose romantic run- 
awdy match was a nine-days’ 
wonder when it happened.’ Then 
we are told that ‘among the 
cabinet receptions vur young lady 
will find Mrs. Fish’s the most 
stately, and Mrs. Creswell’s the 
most lively ;? and of one of the 
hostesses, Mrs. Belknap, it is said 
‘Those who do not know her 
think her very handsome; those 
who do know her think that her 
greatest charm is her manner.’ 
Mrs. Williams, ‘the brilliant wife 
of the Attorney-General,’ is de- 
scribed as ‘a good conversation- 
alist and a great politician.’ Other 
ladies of the ministry are dis- 
cussed with equal freedom, and it 
is remarked that a recent social 
decision has relieved them from 
the duty of returning calls, which 
saves them a great deal of trouble. 
The following is too good to be 
missed :—‘ Thursday is the day of 
the ladies of the Senate, promi- 
nent among whom is the beauti- 
ful wife of senator Ames, who, as 
Blanche Butler, was as much 
loved as admired. We miss Mrs. 
Sprague this winter. Will she 
not be here, I wonder? Not Mrs. 
Ames’ beauty, nor Mrs. Stockton’s 
style, nor Mrs. Logan’s piquancy, 
nor Mrs. Chandler’s elegance, can 
supply the place of this beautiful 
woman, whom some happy corre- 
spondent once called the Eugénie 
of Washington, the standard of 
grace, loveliness, and fashion.’ 
Mrs. Grant, we are informed, 
receives on Saturdays, and ‘the 
President frequently appears be- 
fore the afternoon is over.’ And 
in another letter the same writer 
says, ‘Apart from all fulsome 
compliments or servile notice, 
there are few young ladies in 
Washington society more univer- 
sally admired than the daughtcr 
of the President. Pretty—more 
2n2 
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with the prettiness and brightness 
of youth than with regular beauty 
—animated without loss of dignity, 
absolutely free from any assump- 
tions which her position might 
make pardonable, simple and 
tasteful in her dress, this little 
Republican Princess has on her 
own merits a very enviable posi- 
tion in the society introduced to 
her this winter for the first time.’ 

Some ladies, it appears, with 
curious taste, are not proud of 
these ‘opinions of the press’ on 
their behalf; but ‘our own corre- 
spondent’ seems quite unconscious 
of erring himself, and records a 
rebuff received by a gentleman of 
the reporting persuasion with 
some satisfaction. 

At one of ‘the Thursdays’ of 
the wife of a popular senator, a 
gentleman walked into the parlour 
unannounced. The lady, who is 
remarkable for dignity, rose, and 
after bidding her visitor good 
afternoon, waited to hear what he 
had to say. 

‘Is not this Mrs. 
he. 

‘It is,’ replied the lady, ‘ but 
you have the advantage in know- 
ing my name.’ 

‘I am reporter for the ——, 
said the gentleman; and as his 
hostess made no comment upon 
that, he added, ‘This is my first 
winter at Washington.’ 

‘I hope you will enjoy it,’ she 
said, with chilling politeness, see- 
ing that he expected some remark 
from her. 

Then there was a pause. 

‘Do you go out a great deal ?” 
asked the reporter. 

‘No,’ answered Mrs. ——, ‘I 
go into society very little, and as 
I have a great horror of appearing 
in the papers, I hope you will -do 
me the favour to leave me un- 
noticed.’ 

The same gentleman does not 
seem to have found much favour 


"s? said 
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at some other houses; and one 
young lady, whose appearance he 
had described as ‘ neat,’ was heard 
to remark that it would have been 
civil in him to have said that she 
looked clean and respectable! 

The writer who objects to the 
reporter goes into some interesting 
agonies about the injuries inflicted 
upon society through the unfor- 
tunate fact that Mrs. Creswell’s 
ceilings have a habit of falling 
in, so that dancing is not safe in 
her mansion. Then he laments 
the absence of Mrs. Bowers; but 
notices as a compensation the 
return of Mrs. Hallett Kilbourne, 
over whose costume of black velvet 
he goes into raptures. The simple 
fact with which he concludes speaks 
for itself: ‘Her bonnet was black 
also.’ 

A ‘Bachelor’s German’ is a 
mystic object to the uninitated. 
One thinks of the possible sausage 
of some lonely man who cannot 
get food cooked in his chambers. 
But a ‘German’ means a musical 
party in the German style, and 
appears to be a very popular form 
of entertainment. Special forms 
of entertainment, by-the-way, ap- 
pear to be in great demand; 
and in some parts of the country 
—notably in Chicago—we hear of 
oyster suppers, for the benefit of 
chapels, and held in the chapels 
themselves. At some of the re- 
ceptions at Washington, so far 
from the ladies not being able to 
move on account of their costumes, 
they actually dance, and that in 
their afternoon dresses. Balls, 
here, as elsewhere, are continual, 
and 1 suspect that there is more 
dancing in America than in any 
other country. In all the accounts 
the ladies’ dresses are described, 
not formally as in our Court 
papers, but in familiar style, with 
such additional comments as I 
have noted. One lady is described 
as wearing ‘a very dark purple 














costume, relieved by bands of gold- 
coloured satin, embroidered with 
black —a very beautiful dress, but 
too old for her fresh young face.’ 
At one place we find a reference 
to Mrs. Pettigru-King-Bowen and 
her husband —‘ she famous as Miss 
Pettigru for her beauty, and as 
Mrs. Bowen borrowing notoriety 
from the bigamy case of her pre- 
sent husband, which attracted 
great attention at Washington.’ 
Speaking of powdered hair being 
trying to the complexion, it is 
satisfactory to find that ‘Miss 
Miller can wear it without fear, 
At ‘the Illinois State Sociable,’ 
we are told of ‘a Baltimore girl, 
daughter of the ex-mayor of 
Chicago, attracting a great deal of 
attention, with the addition that 
‘she is very beautiful and dresses 
most richly. She has always 
been a belle in Baltimore, and the 
history of her loves and lovers 
would form a first-class romance.’ 

Apropos of powdered hair, it is 
notable that grey is coming into 
fashion—the effect being produced 
upon black or brown locks through 
exhausting the colour by well- 
known chemical processes. The 
desired effect is not simply blonde, 
according to the still modish 
mania in England, but real vener- 
able grey, entitling the acquirer of 
course to respect and reverence. 
The caprices of fashion, it is 
notable, find their way into the 
English papers only by degrees. 
Many social customs and habits 
prevalent among our own ‘ Upper 
Ten Thousand’ are as strange to 
the mass of the people as those of 
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some remote foreign country. Now 
and then somebody writes a new 
Book of Etiquette, which is sure 
to be full of glorious blunders, 
and sets those who aspire to 
follow its precepts most amusingly 
astray. A few novels now and 
then give a good idea of fashion- 
able society; but these scarcely 
impart useful information in dis- 
tinct form; so that the fashions of 
classes in this country in most 
respects, except dress, vary consid- 
erably. But in America every 
social change is chronicled in the 
journals as soon as it takes place, 
and everybody can follow who 
pleases. It is in this respect that 
I have referred to Transatlantic 
fashions as democratic. A few 
very superb persons, for instance, 
adopt a new style of visiting card; 
the correspondents at once note 
the fact, and the idea is at every- 
body’s disposal. Only the other 
day I saw it announced that invi- 
tation cards this season were being 
engraved in the handwriting of 
the inviters; so nobody need use 
the formal ‘ copper-plate’ style 
for want of knowing better. This 
I gather from the journals, so I 
suppose it is true. 

On the whole it cannot be said 
that Republican institutions, in 
the case of America, are produc- 
tive of any social security. Plea- 
sure appears to be a business with 
the mass of society, and fashion 
a despotism worthy of the dark 
ages—one of the signs being the 
wonderfully flourishing condition 
of the trade of Jenkinsism. 

SrmpNEY BLANCHARD, 
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AMID THE ROSES. 


SEEK her midst the roses, and 
My soul is sore for love. 
Her image beams serenely grand 
As Cynthia’s form above, 
Enchas’d in halo. Brave my hand 
To grasp thy treasure trove ! 


I seek her midst the roses, for 
I may no longer wait 

A suitor reckless at her door, 
And flinch to learn my fate. 

I dare not hope. I dare no more 
Than humbly supplicate. 


I seek her midst the roses, where 
Soft pleasures, redolent 

Of gracious things, enrich the air 
Impregnate with their scent. 

She can but choose to hear a prayer 
With odour thus besprent. 


I meet her midst the roses. Yes ; 
Hard by the mossy briars. , 

One bud she clasps in close caress, 
So cold, though near her fires. 
To live as that, nor more nor less, 

Would surfeit Jove’s desires. 


I greet her midst the roses, while 
Fierce burns the breath of May. 

Why turns she to avoid my smile? 
Why cast her bud away ? 

Just Phoebus ! could a thing of guile 
Deserve a darker day? 


Yet, no! Amid the roses, I 
Will deem her cruel-kind : 

When maiden frowns disdainfully 
*Twere wisdom to be blind. 

*Twere weak to count a wilful eye 
The reflex of her mind. 


Thus, tremulous midst the roses, lest 
My love its love should miss, 

I falter forth a bold request 
That she will grant me bliss— 

But once to sip her best of best, 
The nectar of a kiss. 































Amid the Roses. 


She midst her roses stands apart 
In silvern panoply 

Of innocence. But Cupid’s dart, 
Though fitted warily, 

Wings not its flight. Must I depart 
Shamed of my urgency ? ; 


Ye roses! ‘Such request, Sir Knight, 
Fond heart should never rue.’ 

I hear her whisper, laughing light, 
‘ Though best of best for you, 

Nor coral lip, nor forehead white, 
Rather this silken shoe !’ 


My bosom and the sky. 

Humbly I kneel. My right hand bends 
Her latchet to untie, 

Whilst she a dainty foot extends 
In gesture mockingly. 


Then mid the blossoms ruby red 
The Boy-God draws his shaft. 
Home has the love-tipt arrow sped 
On roseate odours waft. 
She thrills. Her dainty heart has bled 
Ere my poor lips have quaffed. 


In true obeisance hers, not her, 
The fire-containing ice. 

No cause to cringe, no fear to err ; 
She changes in a trice 

From white to rose ; confessing, ‘Sir, 
You give me Paradise.’ 


: 
An echo from the roses rends 
} 


Ye swains, amid the roses find 
*Twere wisdom to be true. 
Your Chloe’s test may seem unkind, 
And hard your Chloe’s shoe ; 
Yet when she proves your constant mind 
She'll e’en consent to you. 
COMPTON READF. 


te 
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RAPE OF THE GAMP. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


MAN OVERBOARD. 


OW the biggest man in the 
victorious Oxford University 
boat raged and fretted in his dimi- 
nutive cabin, smoking many pipes 
in supreme defiance of Captain 
M‘Leod, and reading this horrid 
letter of Frank’s by his surrep- 
titious lamp, until it drove him 
wild. Not a word had he written 
to or heard from the Brownes 
during his year’s exile in America. 
Poor Martin, in the innocence of 
his unsuspecting heart, and glow- 
ing with delight at some little 
favour which Janet, in her weari- 
ness, had extended to him, had 
said to his old tutor, during their 
last term at Oxford, words which 
had induced the latter to think 
she had tacitly accepted his 
younger rival. And it must be 
remembered that he had done his 
utmost to destroy her regard for 
him. So when the news of Elea- 
nor’s death reached him, it only 
affected him with a tender and 
most cl aritable melancholy. Of 
Janet and Martin he fervently 
ejaculated ‘God speed them both !’ 
and went on his dreary way toa 
country where he knew that life 
was cheaply held; for on pro- 
posing to insure his own at a first- 
rate office, it had been courteously 
declined ; ‘ the risks in Mexico at 
the present crisis, and under the 
present state of affairs, being so 
manifold.’ Nevertheless the se- 
ductivesecretary hoped they should 
see him back safe and sound, and 
that he would wish to renew his 
proposition after having evaded 
the dangers of war in such a savage 
and unhealthy region. 
It was the trifling episode of his 
conversation with Martin which 


induced him so suddenly to accept 
this engagement, and to maintain 
for so long an unbroken silence 
with his friends in Pedlington. He 
honestly wished Janet to be free 
to make and retain her own choice, 
and feared that anything approach- 
ing to an advance on his part, now 
that he was free, would seem like 
claiming her on the score of his 
generosity, and of the previous 
love-passage between them. 

But when the stormy year of 
his campaigning was drawing to a 
close, he wrote to Frank from 
Mexico, announcing his return by 
way of Vera Cruz and New York, 
and casually remarking that he 
supposed he should have to con- 
gratulate Janet and Martin on his 
arrival. The letter in his hand 
was a brief answer from Frank, 
received through his agents in 
New York, saying how glad they 
all had been to see his handwriting 
again, how much more glad they 
would be to see his face, and ex- 
pressing astonishment that he had 
not written before leaving Eng- 
land, or for so many months since. 
As to the bit of badinage about 
Martin and Janet (Frank said), of 
course she could not help poor 
Martin’s persistent folly. But they 
all liked him well enough, and 
thought he was really enamoured 
of some poetical ideal, and had 
chosen Janet to impersonate this. 
Alas! how often is this indeed the 
case! Frank proceeded to say that 
ever since Lyte’s articles had ap- 
peared in the ‘ Review,’ that 





periodical had entirely supplanted 
the ‘ Oxford Chronicle, and the 
whole family had grown quite 
learned in the geography and cur- 














rent military and politics! history 
of ‘ The Latin Empire.’ Then in 
a postscript Frank added: ‘The 
sooner you turn up, my dear fellow, 
the better. A certain person, who 
has now arrived at years of dis- 
cretion, is becoming rather more 
cracked than discreet ; and I really 
don’t know what may not happen 
if the state of suspense is pro- 
tracted. She says now that she 
knows you won’t come home, but 
will stay in New York. I wonder 
whether you will have stumbled 
across your old enemy George 
Baily at New York. Probably not. 
But it seems he has fallen upon 
his legs in the United States; and 
though he is a degraded man now, 
I must do him the justice to say 
that he has scraped together and 
returned the five hundred pounds 
put by for Hubert, of which he 
had (to the best of our belief) de- 
frauded the governor. He has 
had the impudence to write to 
Blanche and ask her to join him 
out there. We all oppose the 
idea; but there is no knowing 
what a woman may not do in such 
a case. I suppose you do not 
know that Nelly is to be married 
to Fuller on the Ist of February, 
and that they sail for Canada 
about a week after the wedding.’ 
It is hardly necessary to say 
that while the paragraph in the 
body of the letter which repudiated 
any idea of Martin’s success would 
by itself have been a source of de- 
light to our returning exile, that 
passage in the postscript alarmed 
and agitated him. Why was not 
Frank more explicit? What could 
he mean? One thing was evident 
now beyond a doubt. Janet had 
been constant to him even under 
the cruel blow of his departure 
without a word of encouragement 
spoken or written, after she had 
heard of his freedom. But now, 
at length, Frank feared something 
from the protraction of her sus- 
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pense. He was not a man to 
speak prematurely. What was it 
that he feared? Was she, in anger 
or despair, about to throw herself 
away upon some man whom she 
did not love? Or was her health 
giving way under the strain? 

Well Lyte remembered that 
two or three years previously 
Frank had hinted that this pas- 
sion was ‘consuming her.’ It was 
during the short conversation 
which arose between them apropos 
of the bottle of perfume. But in 
the Jong interval which had elapsed 
since then he had persistently 
tried to starve out that regard of 
hers, not anticipating his own 
freedom, and since knowing of his 
own release had pursued his former 
plan in order to leave her free. 
But now it appeared that she had 
never wavered, and was suffering 
past endurance from his seeming 
inconstancy. Oh! if she could 
only read his true heart, and see 
how she was cherished there! 
Surely, Bedford Lyte insisted to 
himself, as some millions of lovers 
have done before, no woman was 
ever so singly and purely wor- 
shipped as she had been in that 
secret shrine. Nor was he very far 
wrong. The man had loved the 
girl with more devotion than many 
girls have lavished upon them in 
this degenerate age. He had 
proved it too, though after a fashion 
little likely to have yielded her 
much comfort hitherto. 

Should he find her thin and 
wasted, with her beauty half gone, 
her radiance dimmed? Almost 
he hoped it might be so, that he 
might prove how far above such 
mortal chances was his mature 
love for her. He thought of Osseo 
and Owenee the faithful, and de- 
clared solemnly to himself that if 
his Janet had become ‘ wrinkled, 
old, and ugly,’ as did Owenee, he 
would still be true, as Osseo was ; 
and doubtless he would have been 
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so. There are some men who can 
only love once, though as boys 
they might have slipped, as Lyte 
had done. Yet had he possessed 
twelve millions of gold doubloons 
instead of twelve hundred pounds 
{to which sum his little savings 
amounted), he would have given 
every fraction of it, without a 
murmur, to save her beauty—so 
far in his eyes was it beyond every 
source of actual or possible delight 
which he had ever known. 

As he fumed and fretted, the sea 
rose higher, and the wind raged 
more fiercely in fitful and sudden 
gusts. Every half-hour the mate 
had been shortening sail during 
the last watch. It was now four 
o'clock in the morning, and blow- 
ing a strong gale. The ship, no 
longer steady and upright, at 
times careened over to leeward, 
then righting again with a heavy 
lurch, appeared to suffer a strain 
through her whole body, as though 
the knees and joists were parting 
company, and the ocean about to 
pour in and ingulf them. 

As eight bells struck, the mate 
thundered at the captain’s door. 
That mariner enjoyed profound 
slumbers under the most agitating 
circumstances, and had already 
confided to Mr. Lyte that he could 
sleep ‘till the crack of doom,’ if 
he only once got ‘ soundly off in a 
gale of wind.’ 

Being aware of this idiosyncrasy 
on the part of his commander, Mr. 
Jones (a small but sturdy mariner) 
pounded away, regardless alike of 
knuckles and panels. 

* What now?’ roared the captain 
from within. 

‘Blowin’ a gale, sir,’ bellowed 
the officer. 

‘Have you made her snug?’ 
(from within). 

‘ Ay, ay, sir.’ 

* How’s her head ?” 

‘ East-node-east’ (in Mr. Jones’s 
stentorian conventional). 


‘How's the wind? (from with- 
in). 
‘ No-ode’ (still more stentorian 
and conventional). 

‘ Then let it blow!’ (from with- 
in). 

This dialogue, rude, and almost 
horrible as it may seem, in the 
face of danger impending over the 
lives of so many persons who were 
innocent of the craft and avarice 
which had actuated the owners, 
rather inspired the passenger with 
confidence in the captain. Evi- 
dently, even when half drunk and 
half asleep, he could follow up an 
idea through its legitimate stages, 
and form a conclusion which, 
though rash, was based upon the 
satisfactory evolution of that idea. 

But Mr. Jones was equally 
worthy of respect, and, moreover, 
was sober. After a pause, during 
which the plunging and lurching 
of the ship indicated great diffi- 
culty in steering her on the pre- 
sent course, he again thundered 
at the captain’s door. 

‘ What now-ow-ow ? roared the 
angry commander. 

‘ Blowin’ terrible hard, sir,’ bel- 
lowed the mate. 

‘So it was last time you came 
kickin’ up a row here,’ retorted 
the captain, who supposed he had 
been asleep for a whole watch (four 
hours) since the last disturbance. 
‘ How’s her head?’ he continued, 
yawning terribly. 

‘ East-node-east,’ as before. 

‘ How’s the wind?” 

‘ No-o-ode? louder than Boreas 
itself. 

‘ Then let it blow, and,’ et cetera, 
dimly audible. 

‘We'd better heave her to, sir,’ 
roared Mr. Jones. 

At this outrageous breach of 
discipline, Captain M‘Leod, look- 
ing like the pictures of sanguinary 
buccaneers in boys’ books, with a 
fiery visage surrounded with fierce 
black hair, with glaring eyes and 
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glistening teeth, appeared suddenly 
at his door in a white guernsey 
and woollen drawers. 

‘Pray who commands this ship, 
sir?’ he inquired gravely. 

‘ Why, you do, sir,’ replied the 
mate, uncovering. 

‘And you've made her snug, 
using your own judgment, Mr. 
Jones? and you tell me the wind 
is north, and the ship steering her 
course? That is so, is it not?’ 

‘ That’s so, sir.’ 

‘ Then let the ship continue on 
her course; and tell the officer of 
the watch, if anything is carried 
away, to clap it on again.’ 

Before Mr. Jones had securely 
fastened on his sou’wester again a 
snort like the battle-cry of a wild 
boar, from the recesses of the stern 
cabin, announced that Captain 
M‘Leod, of the ‘ Adriatic,” was 
again in the embrace of the drowsy 
god. Then Lyte heard the dis- 


comfited mate growling like a- 


grizzly bear, and blundering up 
the steps which led from the enddy 
to the poop-deck; and when he 
got there, uniting with the second 
mate (whose watch it was) in new 
orders for reducing the amount of 
sail. Not being able to sleep, 
Lyte went up also. The night 
seemed to be pitch-dark, and by 
the mysteriots light of the bin- 
nacle lamp the men at the wheel 
looked like two Brobdingnagians. 
Presently the mate came aft and 
stooped over the binnacle to see 
the compass. He looked like Ma- 
gog, and the other two like Og 
and Gog. The wind yelled and 
shrieked through the rigging. The 
cries of the men taking up a third 
reef in the maintop-sail sounded 
like the inarticulate howling of 
lost spirits sent to wander in the 
trackless deep. Every now and 
then, as the ship surged up the 
side of a soaring wave, or plunged 
into some tremendous ocean hol- 
low, a white gleam of surf skimmed 
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up or down the heaving mass, 
merely serving to make the dark- 
ness visible; and when the pas- 
senger struggled and grappled his 
way to the forward part of the 
poop, he could distinguish, partly 
by sight and partly by sound and 
the huge vibrations of the ship, 
that the crest of every wave, itself 
an immense body of water, was 
curling over the weather bulwark, 
and seething to and fro on the 
main-deck, always being reple- 
nished by another before it could 
escape at the lee-scuppers. After 
a while, a rift in the clouds allow- 
ing a faint glimmer of starlight to 
appear, Lyte saw the sailors glid- 
ing mysteriously, like hobgoblins, 
down the main rigging, and appa- 
rently dropping recklessly into the 
turbid pool on deck. But really 
no human being unaided could 
have got through it, and ropes 
were strained along from poop to 
forecastle, by which the descent 
and transit either way were made. 

Finding after a while that the 
officer of the watch was clutching 
hold of something, and hanging 
on beside him, Lyte shouted at 
him, ‘ Rough-and-tumble kind of 
work this!’ which intellectual re- 
mark he had to bellow at the top 
of his voice about half-a-dozen 
times, the officer seeming most 
anxious to hear it, but unable to 
do so at first on account of the 
whizzing and roaring of wind and 
waves, and the manifold noises of 
a ship straining im distress. 

* We shall ketch it—afore long,’ 
was the cheerful reply, which the 
passenger caught at once, either 
from the seaman’s more judicious 
selection of time or of his words. 
After which encouragement, at the 
imminent risk of his life, Mr. Lyte 
regained the companion ladder, 
and blundered back to his little 
cabin, where he found Tommy still 
balancing himself on one leg, and 
with his head still tucked under 
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his wing, as if the ship were up- 
right and motionless in a harbour 
of refuge. 

This sort of thing continued not 
only without abatement, but rather 
getting worse and worse, during 
the morning watch and the whole 
of the next day, the standing rig- 
ging and the bulwarks creaking 
and grinding in a most detestable 
regularity of dissonance as the 
vessel scudded and lurched through 
a heavy cross-sea. The main-deck 
was constantly afloat, and though 
as yet happily the cuddy and state- 
rooms (in the poop) were high and 
dry, it is scarcely pleasant to be 
in mid-Atlantic in the howling 
month of February, on board of a 
ship whose decks and bulwarks 
form a tank which holds a gurg- 
ling, seething pool, ever changing 
its course, rushing to and fro, 
hither and thither, with the pitch- 
ing and rolling of the ship, and 
dashing with mimic fury of the 
war without against every obstacle 
which opposes its movements. 
Bedford’s bones ached worse than 
they did after rowing either of his 
two university races, or after run- 
ning his victorious two-mile race 
against the champions of Cam- 
bridge, London, Dublin, and Dur- 
ham, in which he gained for him- 
self and his college undying 
renown. Why, it was publicly 
stated, after due reference to ‘ Bell’s 
Life’ and ‘The Field, that the 
time in which Lyte accomplished 
the two miles was fully one-fifth 
of a second less than in any race 
on record. The Durham man 
was beaten by one second and a 
fifth; the London man by one and 
two-fifths; the others were no- 
where. So terrific had the pace 
been from start to finish that all 
the quidnunes present anticipated 
a breakdown on the part of Lyte. 

Now the hero’s running days 
seemed to have run themselves 
out. Browbeaten and dejected in 


aspect, after two or three hopeless 
and helpless scrambles and tum- 
blings on to the poop and down 
again, he sat humbly over a novel 
at the cuddy table, having coaxed 
the steward for a gravitating lamp, 
grasping the rack with tenacious 
digits, entwining his noble legs 
in the lashings underneath, and 
barely managing to hold his own, 
so fickle is human glory! 

Captain M‘Leod had been re- 
stored to a sense of duty at eight 
o’clock in the morning, when the 
officer of the ensuing watch again 
politely suggested heaving-to. She 
was too deep in the waater, he said, 
being from Somersetshire. She 
did lurch terrible, and the mas- 
tisses wer’ in danger, he added. 

‘ Then let her go off two points, 
Mr. Fitzgerald,’ roared the resolute 
captain. ‘Give her the foresail 
(with a reef in it), and then Jet her 
rip! Now remember, Mr. Crays 
—you and your men—her course 
is due east.’ 

Mr. Crays, in a roar like a savage 
bear, responded ‘ Ay, ay, sir!’ 

‘ And you, Mr. Fitz., if she car- 
ries anything away, you clap it on 
again. And if the wind shifts 
(which it won’t), let me know.’ 
And down the mariner stumbled, 
bestowing upon his sore and stu- 
dious guest at the cuddy table a 
sounding smack between the shoul- 
der-blades, inviting him to ‘ keep 
up his pecker,’ and to Bedford’s 
delight (somewhat tempered with 
apprehension), announcing his de- 
termination to ‘let her rip,’ ie., 
to proceed on her course at all 
hazards, when more prudent navi- 
gators would heave-to. 

The gale was now blowing 
steadily from the north-west, and 
the vessel, being steered due east, 
went more freely with the wind 
on her quarter. She was running 
under treble-reefed fore and main- 
top sails, a reefed foresail, and a 
foretop-mast stay-sail. At inter- 

















vals of two hours, and sometimes 
less, Captain M‘Leod appeared on 
the poop, with a countenance like 
‘furious Goth’ or ‘ fiery Hun,’ 
stared savagely at the elements, 
at the two unfortunates who were 
steering the stubborn ship, and at 
the officer of the watch, after which 
silent protest against nature and 
art he would disappear. ‘ Stick- 
ing to your seat like grim death, 
eh, Mr. Lyte?’ he would say, while 
passing that unhappy individual 
at the cuddy table. At last he 
dragged Lyte into his stern cabin, 
and fed him on Bologna sausage, 
Bourbon whisky, and Angostura 
bitters. Cooked meals were out 
of the question. The cook’s galley 
was an island in the middle of a 
whirlpool, and that sable func- 
tionary himself enjoying sweet 
sleep and balmy oblivion in the 
regions below. Nevertheless the 
steward promised Mr. Lyte a cup 
of tea in the evening, if he could: 
‘ only get a bit of fire in the cuddy 
stove. Alas! they knew not what 
the evening would bring forth. 

The afternoon brought forth not 
more, perhaps, than was dimly 
foreboded, but certainly more than 
was distinctly foreseen. At 2P.m., 
while his guest was, at the captain’s 
request, ‘ pitching into’ a Bologna 
sausage, and the good ship ‘ Adri- 
atic’ was pitching into the waves 
with an apparent intention of 
never coming out again, a tremen- 
dous bang and a smash were dis- 
tinctly audible in the stern cabin, 
though the wind was carrying 
sounds forward. 

‘Hullo!’ observed Lyte, pausing 
with sausage in air. 

Bang! Smash! For a few mo- 
ments the two reports seemed to 
hush all the previous grinding, 
grating, creaking, and groaning 
of casks, barrels, ropes, and tim- 
bers which proclaimed the general 
distress. 

* There they go,’ rejoined M‘Leod 
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in a sort of oracular response to 
Lyte’s ‘ Hallo!’ 

Presently a large amphibious 
boatswain,clad in yellow tarpaulin, 
and dripping with Atlantic brine, 
appeared in the doorway. 

Grinning hideously, he blurts 
out, ‘ Foe’s’] carried away, sir.’ 

‘And? the captain inquired, 
being fully aware that as yet only 
the bang was accounted for. 

‘ And main-deck swept clean as 
a whistle. Cook’s galley, bul- 
warks, water-casks, barrel, spare 
spars, and all, clean gone !’ 

‘ Pipe all hands to grog aft im- 
mediately. Tell Mr. Fitzgerald to 
set the main try-sail, and then set 
to work and bend a new storm 
foresail.’ 

‘Ay, ay, sir;’ and away went 
the amphibious one. 

Lyte made it a point of honour 
to ask no further questions. And 
though M*‘Leod, when drinking 
freely, was not usually communi- 
cative, yet being touched by this 
consideration on the part of his 
guest, he spoke out. ‘ It must be 
one of two things,’ he said: ‘ we 
must keep on moving pretty fast, 
and take care not to get pooped, or 
we must heave-to. If I heave-to, 
the ship won’t ride. She’s too 
deep, as Mr. Green says. I doubt 
if we could keep her up to the 
wind.’ 

‘What is being pooped?’ asked 
the landsman innocently. 

‘If they don’t get that try-sail 
set, and bend another foresail, 
you'll see before long. Only then 
you'll never be able to tell the tale. 
You see, we’re pretty nearly run- 
ning before the wind. If one of 
these big rollers comes along faster 
than we keep moving, it smashes 
in our poop, and down we go stern 
foremost.’ 

At this juncture the howling of 
the brave fellows was heard in 
midship. They had swallowed 
their rum, and were setting the 
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try-sail—a service of danger, now 
that the main-deck was swept clear 
of her bulwarks, and was open to 
the fury of every roller through 
the summit of which they rushed, 
and whose foaming crest closed in 
upon them, as if it were claiming 
them for its own. 

Among brave men in danger a 
sort of freemasonry exists, as un- 
doubtedly is the case also among 
cowards. M‘Leod had strongly 
taken to his new ally, and had 
persuaded him to light his trusty 
old pipe and smoke it in his own 
sacred cabin. 

At 3.45 p.m. another crash, loud 
though distant, was heard. 

‘The foretop-mast, by P 
exclaimed the captain, now spring- 
ing to his feet and hurrying up 
on deck. Lyte followed at once. 
This was a twofold disaster, the 
feretop-sail and foretop-mast stay- 
sail both coming down together, 
depriving the ship of all sail for- 
ward and encumbering her with 
the wreck. Of course it had been 
impossible in this stress of weather 
to bend a new foresail since the 
former one was carried away, £0 
that now the ship was scudding 
under only the reefed maintop-sail 
and the main try-sail, and it was 
almost as difficult to keep her be- 
fore the wind as to heave her to. 

All hands were immediately 
summoned, and the wreck cleared 
away as rapidly as possible under 
the circumstances. Lyte, seeing 
a service toward in which he could 
be of use, scrambled down for his 
bowie-knife, went along the ropes 
to the fore rigging, and there 
worked manfully at cutting away 
the wreck, though he narrowly 
escaped being washed overboard 
more than once, and only owed his 
life to his own agility and tenacity 
of grasp. 

No sooner was all the topmast 
rigging cleared away than the 
forestay-sail was set, and incre- 
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dible exertions were made by all 
hands to bend a new foresail. The 
moon came to the rescue, and 
though the ship was terribly 
knocked about, and the steering 
apparatus much strained in the 
meanwhile, they had the new 
foresail set before midnight. Then 
the captain, at the urgent request 
of the officers (for which Mr. Lyte 
silently cursed them), hove the 
ship to, and turned in. 

By some obscure mental process 
it was evident to Lyte that, whereas 
officers and men all liked their 
captain, all equally distrusted him. 
The overlading the vessel, in which 
M‘Leod had no concern, was now 
acknowledged on all hands; and 
though Lyte saw that the man 
upon whom now chiefly all their 
lives depended was a drunkard, 
he also saw that there was a vast 
reserve of energy about him, drunk 
or sober, and that he was capable 
of judicious and energetic action 
if this could be called into opera- 
tion at the right moment. Putting 
together M‘Leod’s age (about fifty), 
his robust health, his position, and 
reputation, it was clear that hecould 
not habitually have indulged too 
freely while in command of a ship. 
In all probability the overlading 
of the vessel had preyed upon his 
mind in the present instance, and 
co-operated with other causes of 
anxiety, to which he had already 
alluded in conversation with his 
guest, to cause the present most 
inopportune outbreak. Consoling 
himself as well as he could in this 
way, and with the reflection that 
the officers were able and willing, 
Lyte once more ‘turned in,’ and 
whilst doing so stroked and coaxed 
his drowsy little bird, which 


opened one eye and peeped at him 
curiously; for he was weighed 
upon with a kind of apprehension 
that this would be their last meet- 
ing. The small bird manifested a 
power of sleeping, and a dexterity 

















in poising himself on one leg with 
his head invisible, which were pro- 
voking. It seemed to imply that 
in causing his master to lose a 
passage on the finest steamer 
afloat, and to intrust himself on a 
ship which exhibited the strongest 
possible tendency to go to the 
bottom, he had fulfilled his terres- 
trial destiny, and had no more 
functions to perform than becom- 
ing an insensate ball of fluff, and 
maintaining his equilibrium by 
night and day with a sublime dis- 
regard of the laws of gravitation. 

Again M‘Leod emulated his 
passenger and bird in the pro- 
fundity of his slumbers and in his 
practical defiance of certain sound 
theoretical maxims. To Bedford 
Lyte, in those anxious, sleepless 
hours, that versatile ship, ‘ Adri- 
atic, large as she was, seemed to 
achieve every variety of position 
except the inverted vertical. To 
say that occasionally he ascertained 
his heels to be where a man natu- 
rally looks for his head would fall 
ludicrously short of the actual 
state of the case. After a couple 
of hours’ violent straining and 
struggling to maintain a horizontal 
position commensurate with the 
limits of his berth, he gave that 
up, as men have given up. trying 
to square the circle. Jamming 
himself into a corner to leeward 
in such a posture that nothing 
short of an absolute somersault on 
the part of the ‘ Adriatic’ could 
dislodge him, he recommenced the 
perusal of his novel by the light 
ofa gravitating lamp. Fortunately 
for him, it was the inimitable ‘ Tale 
of Two Cities,’ by Charles Dickens; 
and the capers cut by his berth 
served as a ludicrous illustration 
of the lively coffin which hopped, 
skipped, and jumped along in pur- 
suit of the fugitive and terrified 
son of Jerry. 

Thus the wearisome night- 
watches wore away far less tedi- 
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ously than they might have done 
had the modern delineator of hu- 
manity never lived and wrought. 
Already the first glimmer of wintry 
dawn was peering through the 
scuttle, and paling the twinkle of 
his dying lamp as the ship rolled 
to starboard, when suddenly the 
‘ Adriatic’ was convulsed from bow 
to stern-post, from mast-head to 
keel, by a prodigious shock. Lyte 
had scarcely time to notice that 
she swerved and staggered in a 
manner quite different from all her 
former evolutions, when the ocean 
rushed in upon him in a drench- 
ing, blinding flood. Whence it 
came he knew not; but what mat- 
tered that? One thing he knew 
beyond a doubt: his frail door 
had flown open under the pressure, 
and it was surging into his little 
cabin and out again breast high. 

In this horrible predicament he 
yet formed and carried out one 
idea. That the ship was founder- 
ing he hastily took for granted, 
and though a powerful swimmer, 
he knew that a man unaided cannot 
live long in a heavy sea. He 
therefore slipped off his pilot coat, 
dropped it in the pool in which he 
stood, dragged out his cork jacket 
from under his bolster and put it 
on, then floundered and scrambled 
up on to the poop-deck, only observ- 
ing as he went that the water 
seemed to be leaving the cuddy 
faster than it came in. 

The captain was already on 
deck, and pounced upon him in- 
stantly. The steering apparatus 
of the vessel had given way, from 
the tremendous strain upon it; 
she had suddenly broached to, and 
had fallen into the trough of the 
sea, where she lay almost on her 
beam ends, and exposed to the full 
fury of the waves, which now beat 
even over the lofty poop. One of 
these waves had burst open Bed- 
ford’s cabin scuttle, and had poured 
an angry stream of water upon 
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him as he sat pent up against the 
lee bulk-head. Another had burst 
open the cuddy doors and sent a 
tremendous volume of water surg- 
ing up and down the whole length 
of the saloon. Meanwhile the 
two gallant fellows at the wheel 
and Mr. Green, the second mate, 
had been washed overboard, and 
were irretrievably lost; and when 
M‘Leod reached the deck he found 
himself alone on the poop of a 
foundering ship. 

Now suddenly, to his great joy, 
having a strong and willing man 
at his elbow, Captain M‘Leod 
snatched a favourable opportunity 
and seated Lyte on his buttocks 
with a coil of the tiller-chain 
twisted round his left wrist, and 
grasped below with both hands 
about fourteen inches from the 
block, and implored him for God’s 
sake, and as he valued all their 
lives, not to let go till he came 
back. 

Then M‘Leod vanished; and be- 
fore we attempt to indicate Bed- 
ford Lyte’s fate we may as well 
say that the captain’s enterprise 
was to dare the perils of the main- 
deck, and trust to the strength 
and courage of his passenger to 
keep a little control of the rudder 
until he could bring the carpenter 
aft, and two or three more men, to 
relieve Lyte from his awful posi- 
tion, and resume the steering of the 
disabled vessel. 

The difficulty and perplexity of 
Lyte’s situation are wholly past 
the comprehension of a landsman. 
There he sat, sternly tugging and 
straining at that awful chain, for 
some long, long minutes, which 
hung 


* Like Joshua’s moon in Ajalon.’ 


Great masses of water, breaking 
over the ship's counter, hurled 
themselves upon him, drenching 
him to the skin, blinding his eyes, 
which he was wholly unable to 


wipe, and gradually freezing the 
very strength out of his hands and 
wrists, to which the cold, slippery 
chain now clung with a deadly 
coil. His back, or, rather, only 
the lower part of it, was planted 
against a projection not high 
enough to afford him a fair ful- 
crum; his feet against the still 
lower and rounded staple which 
held the block through which the 
chain would have run had he aban- 
doned it. Had he done so, the 
vessel would again have been at 
the mercy of the ruthless elements, 
and would in all probability have 
been sunk in less than a minute. 
Of this he had a vague but posi- 
tive apprehension. 

Every muscle of his powerful 
frame was strained to the utmost. 
The invincible will which had tri- 
umphed over so many obstacles, 
moral and physical, was set more 
firmly than his sinews. Appre- 
ciating blindly the value of the 
tremendous charge intrusted to 
him, he had resolved, if need be, 
to allow his hands and wrists to 
be dragged into the block, and so 
to check the outgoing of the chain 
at the price of a horrible and most 
painful death. A momentary pang 
on behalf of the poor little bird 
which had involved him in this 
fate pierced his heart. Then came 
with lightning rapidity a perception 
that this death was the result of 
having preferred his birds and 
his stubborn solitude to a frank 
confession of his early fault; and 
that happy, though perhaps hu- 
miliating, confidence which he 
might have enjoyed with Henry 
Phelps, if he would only have ven- 
tured on that confession. How 
much had that stupid, false pride 
cost him! And the fault, after 
all, had been so lightly forgiven. 
These regrets plunged swift, keen 
arrows, as it were, into his mind 
and heart. Then followed a 
smaller, though at the moment a 
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still more cruel, pang, that he was 
not now so placed as to bring all 
his immense strength into active 
operation. He thought of the 
Herculean efforts which he had 
made at the critical moments in 
the great struggle between Oxford 
and Cambridge, and forgot that 
instead of pulling an oarin a wager- 
boat he was now saving a three- 
thousand-ton ship from destruc- 
tion. He almost cried aloud in 
his agony: ‘I could have pulled 
the chain six inches farther out— 
farther out—in spite of these 
cruel jerks, if I only had a—a— 
purchase. But now— Oh! I am 
going. Janet! Janet!’ 

One of those cruel jerks, the 
furious action of the sea on the 
loosened rudder, communicated by 
the tiller to the chain which he 
was holding, was just dragging 
his hands into the hateful block, 
when a sudden relief, which drew 
the chain a few inches out again, 
released him. 

‘ Let go! let go!’ shouted a sten- 
torian voice above him. ‘ Let go!’ 
It was Mr. Crays, the taciturn 
third mate, who, gathering from 
the captain’s orders to the carpen- 
ter in what position the passenger 
was left, had snatched up a huge 
iron hook, and hastened along the 
ropes which connected the fore- 
castle with the poop, and had 
caught a link of the chain between 
Lyte’s hands and the block. The 
iron hook, which was now inverted 
in the link, was sufficient to secure 
the chain from being drawn far- 
ther out; and now the carpenter 
arrived, with the captain, bringing 
a lighted lantern and some neces- 
sary implements, and when Lyte 
had cleared his eyes of the salt- 
water, he was able to assist them 
in temporarily refitting the tiller 
and helm. 

Alas! the. two helmsmen and 
the sturdy second mate could never 
be restored to their footing on 
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deck. But the case was too criti- 
cal with the living to bestow many 
vain regrets on the dead. The 
rudder was itself loose. There 
was not sufficient daylight as yet 
for them to form an idea how 
loose. Of the four swivels by 
which the rudder is connected 
with the stern-post, one, two, 
three, or all four might be loosened 
or injured in some way. But it 
was absolutely necessary to bring 
the ship to the wind, and heave-to 
again; for the foresail, the fore 
stay-sail, the main top-sail, and 
main try-sail had all been blown 
to ribbons, and it would be dan- 
gerous beyond measure to attempt 
scudding under bare poles. So 
they lashed up some hammocks in 
the fore rigging, put the helm up, 
and brought her head to the wind 
again, and then set seriously about 
considering and repairing, if pos- 
sible, the injury already received. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
AND THE LAST. 


Berore noon on the eventful day 
which dawned amidst the perils 
of our last chapter, the crew of 
the ‘ Adriatic,’ now short of three 
brave hearts and three pairs of 
willing hands, had managed by 
superhuman efforts to bend a new 
maintop-sail and a new foresail in 
place of those which had been 
carried away by the wind when 
the vessel broached to and swung 
helplessly round under that furious 
assault of the elements. Again 
the good ship, now crippled and 
tottering like a wounded man, 
was put before the wind. The 
sea still swept onward in gigan- 
tic foam - crested rollers, which 
stretched from north to south as 
far as the eye could reach. But 
now again the sun shone propi- 
tiously, and the wind, though too 
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strong for a disabled ship, was 
fair. Again they were steering 
due east, and careering through 
the mighty billows at racing 


‘Why does she lean over so 
horribly to the right? Bedford 
innocently asked the captain, with 
whom he was breakfasting in camp 
fashion on Bourbon whisky and 
Bologna sausage, having in pros- 
pect a dinner of ‘ Bologna sausage 
and Bourbon whisky —for a 
change,’ as M‘Leod facetiously ex- 
pressed it. 

That mariner regarded his guest 
with some amusement, not un- 
mixed with admiration. After 
obliging him to repeat the ques- 
tion, he replied, with a sly twinkle 
of his keen black eye, ‘ Well, you 
see, Mr. Lyte, she’s got a list to 
starboard.’ 

‘Oh!’ responded the landsman, 
‘ah! Indeed!’ And as he 
munched valiantly at the meats 
of Bologna (commonly at sea called 
‘ Polonies’) he murmured to him- 
self, ‘ She’s got a list to starboard, 
has she?’ and wisely resolved to 
use his eyes instead of his tongue 
for further elucidation of this 
mystery. It seemed to him as if 
the vessel were bewitched. As 
long as she was hove-to on the 
port tack there was some reason 
for her leaning over, though even 
then the angle of her masts with 
the plane of the horizon was rather 
too small; but now that she was 
scudding freely before a strong 
fair wind, there was something 
awful in the persistent way in 
which she canted over, and at 
times he really thought she must 
topple over on to her beam ends, 
and heartily wished she had 
pitched her main and mizzén top- 
masts overboard after the foretop- 
mast, as she would then have 
had less weight to overbalance 
her. 

The steering apparatus was also 


a source of anxiety which would 
last as long as the voyage. This 
the captain spoke of with unre- 
served gloom, all the more freely 
because Lyte abstained from ask- 
ing him a question on the subject, 
and because he had rendered such 
signal service connected with it in 
the crisis of their danger. He 
spoke of it plainly as ‘a bad job,’ 
and one that could not be reme- 
died at sea more than it had been, 
because the mischief was under 
water. The breaking of the chain, 
of course, had been easily repaired, 
but no one could reach the bolts 
and swivels many feet under water 
at the stern-post of a moving ship. 
The elements had become pro- 
pitious and the gale in part abated 
since that burst of its fury. ‘And 
if it hadn’t,’ M‘Leod added, ‘ we 
might as well have abated our 
efforts; for all the king’s horses 
and all the king’s men couldn’t 
have put Humpty Dumpty on the 
wall again.’ This was his jocular 
way of intimating their danger. 
Nor was he at all careless (as 
Lyte fancied) about the ‘list to 
starboard.’ But knowing that all 
his men were tired out, he had 
sent as many as could be spared 
below to eat and sleep. 

Early in the afternoon the se- 
rious work began, the watches 
having being reorganised to divide 
the deficiency of the three missing 
men, and one watch sent back to 
rest while the other worked. 

‘Can I help? asked Lyte. 

‘I believe you, my boy. Any 
strong man with a stout heart 
can do this sort of work, though 
no honest man likes it.’ 

The temptation to inquire pre- 
cisely as to the nature of this 
work was strong upon the pas- 
senger, but, profiting from expe- 
rience, he resisted it. 

The work soon unfolded its 
own nature. In the first place, 
they took off the lid of the 

















main hatch and fastened a broad 
plank (well soaped) on the pre- 
cipitous slope which ran sheer off 
into the sea on the starboard side. 
Then, one by one, they passed up 
the cases of clocks and launched 
them into the deep. The work 
was simple enough, and would 
actually have afforded them con- 
siderable merriment if the loss of 
their three messmates, which had 
so recently occurred, had not op- 
pressed them with a sense of awe 
and grief. 

After two hours’ brisk work at 
the main hatchway, they closed 
and battened it down again, and 
went to the fore hatch to relieve 
the ship equally in that part. 
While the move was being made, 
M‘Leod withdrew his guest on the 
excuse of giving him a glass of 
bottled ale. He also had rum 
served out to the men, who were 
behaving splendidly under an un- 
usual strain of labour. . 

‘I don’t intend you to work 
any more this watch, nor to-night, 
my friend,’ he then said to Lyte. 
“Give me a willing horse, and if 
I work him to death, call me a 
fool. You have done as much 
work these last two hours as any 
two men in the watch.’ 

‘I should like to work two 
hours in every watch, if you don’t 
really object. The exercise would 
restore my mind and muscle,’ 
urged Lyte. 

‘ You won’t find shovelling that 
wheat about good for the lungs,’ 
resumed M‘Leod. 

This was coming very near the 
point, but Lyte asked no ques- 
tion, and tried to look indifferent. 

‘The truth is,’ continued the 
captain, ‘we've got to throw the 
whole cargo between-decks over- 
board, and then get down to that 
wheat with our broad wooden 
shovels, and ship half of it over to 
the port side. If it’s wet, we 
shall have to pitch half of it after 
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the clocks, that is, supposing we 
float long enough to do it. If it’s 
dry, you'll find it terribly dusty 
and suffocating work. But I can’t 
afford to refuse your help. We're 
short-handed, and every hour is 
valuable. Do you know, Mr. 
Lyte—it may be soft of me—but 
I can’t help feeling glad that my 
wife and little girl are praying for 
our safety every night and morn- 
ing.’ 

Then after a pause he went on: 
‘I don’t like parting with this 
cargo. It will cost me dear in 
more ways than one. But what 
cuts me is the loss of those three 
men. I once lost a whole boat’s 
crew; but I hardly felt it more 
than I do this. Mr. was as 
good a man as ever walked the 
deck of a ship.’ 

Lyte began to find many 
amiable traits in the character of 
his rollicking host, of whom it 
must be recorded that he did not 
drink to excess again during the 
remainder of his voyage, and that 
he acted with singular generosity 
to the relations of the three men 
who had been snatched so suddenly 
from his command. — 

But to return: it was found 
possible before nightfall to get at 
the lower main hatch and remove 
it. Then amidst the breathless 
suspense of the whole ship’s com- 
pany, Mr. Jones and the carpenter 
went down with a lantern to 
examine. Would the wheat prove 
to be-dry or wet, that is, had the 
‘ Adriatic’ sprung a leak or not? 
Before many minutes had elapsed 
— minutes which seemed like 
hours to all on deck—Mr. Jones 
passed up the word that the sur- 
face of the wheat was dry fore 
and aft. Crawling along the va- 
cant space on the larboard side, 
they had felt with their fingers, 
and encountered no moisture. 
M‘Leod uttered a great sigh of 
relief. He knew his ship to be 
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tight and strong; but, knowing 
also something of the might of 
wind and waves, had feared that 
during the few minutes when she 
was exposed to their full fury she 
had received an irreparable injury 
in her hull. Lyte looked at the 
burly, roistering fellow, and saw 
a dimness in his eyes. 

‘ All’s well, my lads. Now go 
to work again,’ was all he said. 
But the passenger understood that 
the lives of so many honest men 
weighed heavily on this skipper’s 

ce. For once the men 
stolidly disobeyed his order, still 
clustering round with anxious 
faces. There was but little space 
below for any one to work; and 
the wells were long ago choked 
up with wef grain, so that they 
could not be sounded nor the 
pumps used. The question still 
to be solved was, Would the bulk 
of wheat prove to be dry under- 
neath ? 

‘Let me go down with a shovel,’ 
exclaimed Lyte, confident in his 
strength, and burning with en- 
thusiasm. 

‘ Or me, sir!’ ‘ Or me!’ shouted 
two seamen, in a breath. 

‘Mr. Crays will stay here, and 
hold the line with the lantern,’ 
replied the captain. ‘ The rest of 
you go away and work, like honest 
lads.’ Still the sailors closed 
around stolidly in a circle. ‘ Mr. 
Lyte, you are too big to move 
down there. Can’t you see I have 
sent down the two smallest men 
in the crew? At which speech 
the sailors grinned, for it was no- 
torious in the forecastle that Mr. 
Jones thought himself rather a 
large man than otherwise. 

Lyte was urgently impelled to 
retort, ‘Then how—the unmen- 
tionable—is the wheat to. be 
shifted, and this horrible Jist to 
starboard to be got rid of? but 
abstained. 

Mr. Jones and the carpenter set 
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to work with their huge wooden 
shovels, at first immediately under 
the hatchway, and burrowed down 
a little way; but presently, afraid 
of blocking up their own space for 
moving forward, Mr. Jones cried 
out, ‘You must haul away up 
there, sir. We've hardly space to 
turn round as it is.’ 

‘My God!’ exclaimed the cap- 
tain, evidently startled; but, re- 
covering himself in a moment, 
added, ‘ Two of you bring buckets 
and lines at once, and give Mr. 
Jones some elbow-room down 
there.’ 

It was scarcely sooner said than 
done. Two of the deck buckets, 
attached by the handles to two 
strong Manilla cords, were brought 
and lowered alternately, one being 
hauled up and emptied overboard 
while the other was being lowered 
and filled. But while the two 
willing hands had gone for the 
pails, Lyte heard one of the 
croakers say, ‘There was room 
enough and to spare when we put 
the lower hatch on in port. It’s 
swelled from below, by "4 
Whereupon Mr. Crays, stooping 
over the hatchway with his hang- 
ing lantern, turned upon the 
speaker with such a withering 
look of contempt that he sneaked 
away abashed behind the two front 
ranks of his companions. That 
any man in the crew should be 
mean enough to try and depress 
their spirits prematurely seemed 
to Mr. Crays a dastardly act, be- 
sides being an infringement of 
discipline and marine courtesy. 

‘The man spoke thoughtlessly, 
Mr. Crays. Hoist away there, my 
lads,’ cried the captain cheerily, 
with another of those touches of 
tenderness which Lyte had per- 
ceived in his character. This little 
word of compassion worked like 
magic in the crew. The buckets 
were hoisted up, hand over hand, 
passed from one to another, emptied 




















overboard, and lowered again as 
fast as they could be filled. Not 
‘so easy a task, when we remember 
that the main-deck was wholly ex- 
posed, the bulwarks, etc., having 
been swept away, and the ship 
leaning fearfully on one side. 

Before ten minutes had passed 
a considerable depth was reached. 
‘ Dry as dust down here, sir,’ roared 
Mr. Jones, whose prodigious voice 
would have led a stranger to look 
for a Saxon giant instead of a 
diminutive navigator of Celtic 
origin. 

‘Work away a little to star- 
board!’ cried the captain, more 
cheerfully. 

‘ Half choked, sir!’ shrieked the 
mate, in a sudden falsetto, pro- 
ceeding to sneeze and expectorate. 

‘Come up, then, and look sharp 
about it, replied the skipper. 
‘And, carpenter, take two men 
and get your lights up quickly. 
Now, boatswain and Mr. Lyte! 
Plenty of room for you big fellows. 
Go and drive a passage right 
through to starboard, and send it 
all up. We must have space down 
there, and it has evidently shifted 
somewhat aft.’ 

So the two half-choked men 
came up, and the two candidates 
for suffocation went down. At it 
they went, working into the com- 
pact mass on the right; and by 
the time that lights were in the 
foremast-head and the rigging on 
either side, the ‘ bulk wheat’ in 
the hold was pronounced to be 
dry right through from top to 
bottom, from port to starboard, 
and the ‘ Adriatic’ free from all 
suspicion of a leak. 

A great cheer for the good ship 
burst spontaneously from the crew; 
another for the captain, and another 
for Mr. Lyte, who was ‘ fit to be a 
seamen, every inch of him,’ as the 
sailors generously admitted. 

‘And now, my lads, what say 
you?’ asked the skipper. ‘ Bring 
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three more lanterns on the poop 
nigh to the binnacle, so that the 
men at the wheel may join us, and 
we will read the burial service at 
the gangway over our three lost 
comrades. Good men and true 
they were. Then all hands to the 
capstan to grog, and to-morrow 
we'll right the good ship “ Adri- 
atic.”’ 

A deep murmur of applause 
broke forth as honestly as the 
cheers had done. Whether the 
astute skipper had added a'touch 
of popularity to his pious proposal 
by the suggestion of grog after 
prayers is not for this chronicler 
to question ; but certain it is that 
this truly religious service-for the 
dead was celebrated not only with- 
out levity, but with some groans, 
many tears, and much reverence. 

While the men were in the act 
of dispersing after their grog, a 
cry of ‘Sail on the lee bow!’ ran 
along the decks. Strange as it 
will seem to those who read this 
sequel, it was the passenger who 
first gave the notice. When all 
hands (except Mr. Crays, who 
remained at the wheel) repaired 
to the capstan on the quarter-deck, 
after all had been some minutes at 
their devotions, Lyte, bethinking 
himself of the look-out and the 
pleasures of a secluded pipe, made 
his way to the forecastle. No 
sooner had his sight accustomed 
itself to the misty light of the 
moon, rising in a clear white fog, 
than he became conscious of a 
large moving object apparently not 
more than five hundred yards 
distant. His notice was soon taken 
up by a dozen voices, and ran 
from prow to poop; and before 
long he followed his own informa- 
tion, feeling an intense interest in 
the strange vessel, and being 
anxious to see what measures the 
captain would take with regard to 
her. 

Telescopes and flag signals were 
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useless in the doubtful light; but 
when the stranger saw the ‘ Adri- 
atic,’ she fired off five rockets in 
succession asa signal of distress, but 
kept on running before the wind, 
only reducing her sail so as to let 
the ‘ Adriatic’ come alongside. The 
latter was keeping the wind about 
four points on her starboard 
quarter, to counteract in some 
measure her inclination to that 
side, so that she was bearing right 
down upon the stranger, drawing 
nearer to her every moment, as the 
moon rose higher above the mist, 
and revealed them more clearly to 
each other. They were both forg- 
ing fast through the water, so 
M‘Leod took in his foresail, that 
he might come up with the other 
more easily. 

Mr. Jones was on the forecastle 
with one trumpet, and special 
orders to speak first, M‘Leod on 
the poop with another trumpet, 
and Lyte at his side, Mr. Crays 
steering, and all the rest of the 
crew in the lee rigging. ‘ What 
do you make her out to be, Lyte?” 
asked the captain. 

‘ A steamer in distress, running 
before the wind because she can’t 
help herself,’ replied the passenger, 
without hesitation. 

‘ You’re right, too. You ought 
to have been a seaman, as the men 
say.’ 
‘I feel a terrible interest in her,’ 
said Lyte. 

‘That’s quite another matter. 
I don’t,’ retorted the captain. ‘In 
another two or three minutes you'll 
be asking me to lower a boat and 
lose another four men out of my 
crew, to try and bring some women 
on board at night, and with this 
heavy sea running, and only to 
drown the women after all.’ . 

‘It’s a beautiful night,’ pleaded 
the passenger ; as indeed it was, 
with a strong fair breeze, and the 
moon shining more brightly every 
minute. 
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‘I tell you a boat would be 
capsized in this sea before you 
could get her away from the ship’s- 
side,’ answered M‘Leod. 

Lyte was resolved not to provoke 
him by argument at a moment so 
critical to the fate of many persons. 
So he merely replied, shortly, ‘I 
suppose you know best.’ But it 
had not escaped his keen observa- 
tion both that M‘Leod thought the 
strange ship to be in danger, and 
that he was harassed with a slight 
doubt as to the extent of the duty 
toward those on board. 

‘She may not be in danger, after 
all ?’ he said, as a feeler. 

But M‘Leod answered, con- 
temptuously: ‘Large steamships 
don’t scud before the wind under 
canvas only, and let off displays of 
fireworks for fun whenever a sail 
overhauls them. I see some ladies 
on the poop, and look at the people 
swarming like bees in the rigging 
and on the forecastle. I fancy 
she’s an emigrant ship outward 
bound, with her screw damaged, 
and perhaps her rudder too, and 
driven out of her course. How 
awkwardly they steer! Why, she’s 
standing across our bow as if she 
wanted us to sink her. Bring her 
up a point or two, Mr. Crays! 
Keep your eye on that strange 
craft, and take us within speaking 
distance, but give her an easy 
berth. Use your own judgment 
when I’m busy.’ 

‘Would Muster Lyte lend I a 
hand ?” 

Pleased at the distinction, the 
landsman immediately took his 
station on the platform beside Mr. 
Crays, where their two tall, power- 
ful forms stood out in bold relief 
at the helm of the huge ship, and 
appeared to the gaze of many an 
anxious spectator on board the 
disabled steamboat like the twin 
deities to the fainting Romans at 
the battle of Lake Regillus. It 
happened also that both the men 




















wore rough dark pilot coats and 
pantaloons, and were in all external 
respects singularly alike, except 
that the amateur sailor wore an 
old blue flannel cap, and the pro- 
fessional one a black cap with a 
gilt band round it. 

‘We shall forge ahead too fast 
for her. Boatswain, down with 
the main try-sail!’ cried the skip- 
per. 
The unfortunate steamship, see- 
ing them shortening sail, now 
imitated this measure, but lowered 
a much larger sail in proportion 
to her size than the ‘Adriatic’s’ main 
try-sail, in consequence of which 
the latter was going through the 
water much faster than the former 
when she overhauled her. 

As though to compensate for 
the brevity of this personal mari- 
time interview, Mr. Crays (assisted 
by Lyte) steered the ‘Adriatic’ with 
such skill that you might almost 
have thrown a ship’s biscuit from 
one deck on to the other. 

‘Ship a-hoi-oi-oi!’ roared little 
Mr. Jones from the forecastle, as 
soon as he came abreast of the 
steamer’s poop. You would have 
thought from the noise he made 
that the unfortunate vessel was 
disappearing on the horizon. 

In reply to this Boanerges, Lyte 
distinctly heard the silvery laugh- 
ter of young women on the strange 
poop. How it thrilled through him, 
and reminded him of the gently 
flowing Peddle, and the nymphs 
whose laughter had made music 
on its rippling surface! He turned 
his head a little from the people 
in misfortune, whom he was 
powerless to assist, but listened 
acutely. 

The strange captain was on a 
narrow gallery which ran from the 
poop to the top of a roundhouse 
on the main-deck, and so on the 
forecastle. As the ‘ Adriatic’ 
passed him he moved along this 
gallery, taking no notice of Boan- 
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erges, but speaking rapidly and 
distinctly, though with a German 
accent, to Captain M‘Leod; thus 
he kept up the colloquy at last 
from the very bow of his vessel, 
having commenced it nearly on 
the poop. 

‘ This is the ‘ Hanseatica,’ bound 
from Bremen to New York, touch- 
ing at Southampton. We are nine 
days out. We have sprung a leak; 
have twelve feet of water in the 
vessel. It is gaining every hour. 
The screw is broken. And the 
rudder is so loose the ship will 
only go straight before the wind.’ 

All this he got through dis- 
tinctly, and with every word au- 
dible, by the time that the poop 
of the ‘Adriatic’ had reached 
his roundhouse. Then he paused 
with a polite gesture, hoping that 
in such an extremity the English- 
man would offer to take him and 
his company on board. 

‘Curse the Dutch idiot!’ mut- 
tered M‘Leod between his teeth. 
Then spoke loud and harshly : ‘ We 
are dismasted, as you see, and have 
thrown half a valuable cargo over- 
board, and now have to shift our 
lower-deck cargo. All our water 
is washed overboard, except a little 
in the iron tank; and our bul- 
warks and cook’s galley, as you 
see. Moreover, three of the best 
men in my crew were washed off 
the poop and drowned.’ 

‘ Mein Gott! I am sorry,’ cried 
the courteous German, who must 
indeed have been sorry at this 
useless tirade, while the‘ Adriatic’ 
was rushing past, and he was 
already at his last footing on the 
prow of his sinking ship. 

‘ Will you not at the least take 
our ladies on to your ship?’ he 
screamed. 

‘Send ’em,’ roared M‘Leod. 

‘I cannot. Mein Gott! I can- 
not. Both my quarter-boats is 
washed away.’ 

‘ Jolly-boat !’ shouted M‘Leod, 
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pointing with his brass trumpet to 
a huge boat which was suspended 
upside down over the fore hatch. 

‘It is broke in many bits. Ji is 
rotten /’ screamed the German, as 
he stood alone on his black prow, 
wringing his hands, and looking 
a very impersonation of helpless 
agony. 

The ‘ Adriatic’ was now fast 
forging ahead. 

A yell of anguish and dismay, 
shrill enough to split the welkin, 
and piercing the ear like poisoned 
arrows, arose from the decks of 
the doomed steamship. 

‘ By the God that made me, Mr. 
M‘Leod, I for.one can’t stand this!’ 
Lyte said, calmly relinquishing the 
wheel to Mr. Crays, and flinging 
off his coat. 

‘What do you propose to do, 
sir? M‘Leod asked sternly. 

‘ What can I do? asked Lyte, 
half frenzied. ‘I can go and die 
with them; if I can’t help them to 
keep their pumps at work till they 
fall in with a ship commanded by 
’ aman with a human heart. Any- 
how, I am going to swim off to 
them at once. I should blush to 
step on English ground if I left 
those foreigners to die like kittens.’ 

‘ That vessel will sink to-morrow 
between ten o’clock and noon,’ 
M‘Leod coolly replied. 

‘Then I’ll sink with them; and 
may our blood be on your head 
and on the head of your wife and 
child, you unmanly man! Good- 
bye, Mr. Crays. Here goes!’ 

And having by this time kicked 
off his boots, away he flew like 
an arrow into the boiling surge, 
cleaving the sea before his head 
with pointed fingers; and rising 
again some yards away, he turned 
and swam with the sea, merely 
uttering a shout now and tlren 
when soaring at the top of a wave 
—an old cry which he remembered 
being used by the German sailors 
at Hamburg and Bremen. Of 


course he had no intention of 
swimming any distance, knowing 
well that the crew of the ‘ Han- 
seatica’ had seen his plunge, and 
would bring the vessel near him 
and fling him ropes, perhaps with 
a life-buoy attached. 

The astonishment of M*‘Leod 
was literally boundless. Up to the 
very moment when his guest flew 
off the taffrail, he believed that 
Lyte was merely acting a part to 
coerce him into lowering a boat 
that night against his own judg- 
ment. Being an obstinate Briton, 
he chose not to be coerced, but 
would have endeavoured to re- 
strain Lyte from such a rash act, 
had he really credited his inten- 
tion. First he would have told 
him (what was simple truth) that 
he had not the least intention to 
desert the forlorn ‘ Hanseatica,” 
but that, arguing from her cap- 
tain’s statement that she would 
float till noon to-morrow, he had 
resolved to take her passengers 
and crew off to-morrow shortly 
after daybreak, unless in the mean- 
time a vessel bound westward 
should come upon the scene, and 
so do some of them a still greater 
service by taking them to America. 
This was the more prudent plan 
also in behalf of his own crew, as 
the sea was abating every hour, 
and the labour would probably 
be unattended with danger to- 
morrow; also in behalf of the 
owners of the steamship, as it 
would be more easy for them to 
secure the insurance moneys from 
the underwriters if it could be 
proved that she was actually about 
to founder when deserted. Then, 
if his headstrong guest had refused 
to listen to reason, M‘Leod was 
not sure but what he might have 
yielded, and let the obstinate 
fellow take the life-boat and the 
boatswain and four volunteers, 
and go and fetch the ladies. But 
no men or low trollopes of women 
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would he have on board till he had made Bedford Lyte. Even in this last alter- 
arrangements for stowing them away where cation Lyte had enhanced this regard, 
the clocks had been. not using a single coarse or mean eéx- 

Now, however, he did not hesitate for pression, and nobly abstaining from claim- 
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an instant. In less time than it has cost ing service on the score of the tremendous 
me to explain his negative conduct, the service which he had rendered to the ship 
skipper had proved his activity and the nd all on board of her. 

sincere regard which he had acquired for In less than five minutes the life- 
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boat, with the four best men as 
oarsmen, and Mr. Crays as cox- 
swain, and the boatswain in the 
bows, was cleaving the moonlit 
waves. The‘ Adriatic’ had short- 
ened sail, and was dodging to and 
fro warily with men on the look- 
out all over her rigging. The 
‘ Hanseatica’ had tried to pick up 
the swimmer, and failed, owing to 
her defective rudder; but as he 
was beginning to wish for his 
cork jacket while swimming in her 
wake, and hoping she would throw 
him a life-buoy, oars came splash- 
ing up; a coil of line was chucked 
before his face ; he laid hold, drew 
it short, and was pulled under the 
gunwale of the ‘ Adriatic’s’ life- 
boat. Two stalwart arms were 
protruded, he made a spring up- 
ward with all his might, and they 
caught him under the armpits and 
hauled him in. 

‘How be you, Muster Lyte?’ 
asked Mr. Crays. 

‘Jolly, thank you, Crays. I 
began to feel tired, though, when 
you came up. It’s awkward swim- 
ming in a sea with these clothes 
on.’ 

‘You are to drink this now, 
sir.’ (This was whisky and bitters.) 
So he drank it without making 
any wry faces, and then did begin 
to feel jolly. 

‘Now thank you all, my merry, 
merry men,’ he cried. ‘ But easy, 
lads, easy! Where are you rowing 
to? I’m going on board the 
—what’s her name? You don’t 
think I took that header for no- 
thing.’ 

‘We be to put you on board of 
she, and leave you there for the 
night, or to fetch off the saloon 
ladies to the ‘ Adriatic,’ or to take 
you back as we be, whichever 
you do choose, Muster Lyte,’ said 
Crays categorically. 

‘I vote for fetching off the 
ladies,’ said Lyte; ‘but, in that 
case, how about the rest of this 
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ship’s company, passengers and 
all ? 

‘Why, Muster Lyte!’ exclaimed 
Crays reproachfully, ‘you didn’t 
go for to think that our skipper, 
whom we’ve sailed with this thir- 
teen voyages or more, was going 
to leave all them poor creeters to 
perish. He knowd about how 
long the lob-sided old thing would 
float. He wanted to hold off and 
on till daylight, and then fetch 
’em off comfortable when this sea 
had gone down a bit more. It’s 
well enough now when you be at 
sea, but it’s orkard alongside o’ 
ships, partickler at night.’ 

After this oration Lyte paused, 
and then said: ‘I see I have done 
our good captain wrong in think- 
ing he was going to desert these 
foreigners. But I’ll give 5. apiece 
to every man in this boat’s crew 
for saving me from drowning 
(which you’ve done, lads, and no 
mistake), and 51. apiece to each if 
you'll come now and fetch off the 
ladies from the ‘ Hanseatica.’ 

* Hooroar ! hooroar!’ they 
shouted; and again the life-boat 
danced over the waves, and soon 
drew alongside the lee of the 
steamship, which contrived to 
luff up a few points in order to 
make a lee-side protection of the 
gallant little boat. Only Mr. Crays 
and Mr. Lyte went on board, the 
latter of whom the captain, Over- 
beck, received at the gangway, and 
clasping the dripping hero in his 
arms, squeezed the water out of 
his scanty garments, and poured 
words of gratitude and devotion 
into his ears. He had seen the 
dispute on the retiring poop of 
the great ship; had seen the 
gallant plunge, and heard the 
swimmer’s German shouts from 
the summit of the waves. He had 
endeavoured with his own hands 
to cast lines to the swimmer as 
the ‘ Hanseatica’ passed him in its 
wayward course, and was in the 























act of lashing together some spars 
to be cast astern for his support, 
when the life-boat appeared row- 
ing straight to the scene of his 
struggles. This good man insisted 
upon taking Lyte into the round- 
house, and clothing him in dry 
garments from his own chest, 
before he would conduct him to 
the saloon. Meanwhile he sent to 
the ladies, requesting them to 
hasten their preparations for de- 
parture, and promising himself to 
bring any valuables which they 
might have to leave in his own 
box to the ‘ Adriatic’ on the fol- 
lowing morning. ‘For me,’ he 
said to Lyte, ‘if I am permitted 
to bring a few articles for those 
charming young creatures, my 
own chronometers and sextants 
and half-a-dozen shirts, I am more 
than satisfied. You are my bene- 
factor, and your captain is not so 
hard of heart as I thought him to 
be. Oh, it is too terrible to think 
that he might have sailed away 
had you not plunged into the 
mighty ocean |’ 

On board the poor crippled, 
helpless steamship an absolute 
panic had prevailed for a few 
minutes among the passengers 
and crew when the ‘ Adriatic’ 
forged ahead without any apparent 
intention of rescuing them from 
their fate. All their four sea- 
worthy boats had been carried 
away or dashed to pieces by the 
fury of the sea. Even upon the 
poor old inverted jolly-boat a top- 
mast had fallen and staved it in. 
The other topmasts were over- 
board, the rudder was half torn 
from the stern-post, the engines 
were wholly incapacitated for 


work, and, worse than all, the ship 
had sprung a fearful leak, and the 
steam-pump being unavailable, it 
was found impossible to prevent 
the water from gaining upon them 
every hour, though one gang re- 
lieved another without cessation 
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at the hand-pumps. Even without 
further accident (and to what 
chances and risks were they not 
exposed ?) it was scarcely possible 
to keep the ship afloat another 
twenty-four hours. 

The crew consisted of thirty- 
two hands, all told. There were 
some seventy-five steerage pas- 
sengers on board, men, women, 
and children—Germans and Danes. 
In the saloon were two German 
gentlemen, merchants, and an 
Englishman escorting his wife and 
her two sisters. Only the latter 
group and the superior officers of 
the vessel were allowed on the 
poop-deck. They (the cabin pas- 
sengers) sat there while the 
‘ Adriatic’ was careering past 
them. She was for about a minute 
not more than fifty yards dis- 
tant. Only one short, thickset, 
fierce man, with a brass trumpet 
in his hand, stood at the taffrail 
of her poop. He wore a maroon 
worsted jack, like the bar-keeper 
in a London gin-palace. This was 
Captain M‘Leod. Behind him 
stood two broad-shouldered splen- 
did men, looking like twins, and 
taller even than they were from 
the little elevation of the platform 
on which they stood to turn the 
wheel. The only peculiarity about 
either of these two was a faded 
blue flannel cap which one wore; 
but his back was turned upon the 
steamship. 

The two Germans sat pale and 
mute, but gazing with agony at 
the ‘ Adriatic.’ The Englishman, 
a fine, tall, bearded soldier, rose 
and waved his undress military 
cap. ‘Help! help! you English- 
men; for the love of God! You 
won’t leave women to sink in this 
cursed ocean. Help!’ But the 
wind swept his words away, and 
the two captains, bawling at each 
other through their speaking- 
trumpets, overbore the sound of 
his voice. Seeing that he had 
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spoken in vain, and hurt as much 
at the hardness of the hearts that 
could resist such an appeal, as at 
the fate impending over his charge, 
he looked down at his beautiful 
young wife with a face upon 
which despair was slowly creep- 
ing. A smile was only fading out 
of her bright young face. She 
and her younger sister were not 
old enough to appreciate danger. 
They had just been laughing at 
Mr. Jones’s stentorian greeting. 
The elder sister, who was going 
‘out’ to meet her husband, seemed 
more sad and indifferent to good 
or evil, than frightened. 

No sooner had the ‘ Adriatic’ 
passed them fairly than the ex- 
pression of the Englishman’s face 
underwent another change, which 
his wife quickly discerned. ‘ Why, 
George, dear, what has happened 
now? Are we all going up to 
heaven in a balloon? Tell me 
quickly. Nothing can surprise me 
any more.’ 

‘Nelly, my love! Janet! Don’t 
you see him?’ he said, pointing 
ecstatically to the stern of the 
‘ Adriatic.’ They turned instantly, 
and gazed with wide-open blue 
eyes and envious black curling 
iashes. 

‘Don’t you see him, my dar- 
lings? It’s Lyte! It’s my dear 
old Bedford, the truest man and 
best friend in the world. Don’t 
you know his cap, the old uni- 
versity blue, in which he won 
every race he rowed? Look at 
him. He has left the wheel. He’s 
pitching into that brute of a skip- 
per in the tapster’s jacket and the 
penny trumpet. He’s taking his 
coat off. See! can’t you see, girls? 
He’s going to thrash him. Won't 
he give it him! that’s all.’ 

The two German gentlemen, 
who were not familiarly acquainted 
with English vernacular, could not 
quite follow Captain Fuller’s free 
and easy diction ; but being highly 
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interested in his sudden hilarity, 
and charmed with any prospect of 
a change, to which they thought 
this source of interest might con- 
duce, came and craned over the 
taffrail, staring also with wide 
blue eyes at the dumb show on the 
poop of the retreating ship. 

Janet’s heart leaped and bound- 
ed within her so furiously, or 
rather so gleefully, that she had 
much ado not to leap overboard 
herself. ‘Hold me tight, Nelly,’ 
she exclaimed. ‘ Blanche, dear, 
you hold me tight on this side. 
Don’t let me jump over into the 
horrid sea. I can’t quite see him, 
my eyes are so full of tears. I 
am crying for joy. Itis my “ Sir,” 
you know, Nelly, my own “ Sir.” 
Is it really him? Is that his old 
broad back turned to us, with no 
coat on and a blue shirt? I re- 
member his broad back in church. 
They won’t let him jump into this 
nasty rough sea to come to me, 
will they? But he taught Berty 
toswim. He can swim. He can 
do everything. You know he can, 
Nelly. And why don’t you say 
so? Every thing!’ Thus the in- 
nocent prattled in her joyous be- 
wilderment, while Bedford Lyte 
was waging his hot and hasty war 
of words with M‘Leod. 

Presently Fuller started, seeing 
his friend apparently mounting 
the rail for that headlong and 
fearful plunge into the mighty sea. 
‘Look at him! Was there ever 
such a trump? He is going to 
swim off to us.’ 

‘A trump! Vas is das?’ re- 
marked the Hamburgher. ‘Perhaps 
das is Herr Van Tromp!’ 

‘Hullo! There he goes! Hur- 
rah! God blesshim! Was there 
ever such a good pluck’d one? 
Eh, meinherr? What do you 


think of that? That’s the way an 

Englishman bathes— likes deep 

water and plenty of sea-room.’ 
But Janet was frightened now, 




















and well she might be; for, re- 
member, this was transacted by 
moonlight, and if an envious cloud 
or mist had obscured that lumi- 
nary, both ships would inevitably 
have lost sight of the solitary 
swimmer. Even in her full effal- 
gence none but the most daring 
and powerful swimmer could ven- 
ture on such a plunge into such a 
sea. Yet, as some men have dived 
from the yard-arm of a full-rigged 
ship, the feat was far from singular. 

The ships, as yet, were not very 
far apart; and at first it seemed 
easy enough to steer the ‘ Hansea- 
tica’ two points out of her course 
to pass close to the swimmer, drop 
him a noosed rope to slip under his 
arms, and so lift him on to the 
deck. In order to make sure of 
his new friend, Captain Overbeck 
took in yet another large sail, 
which reduced the pace of her 
progress by one-third. las! 
shortly after this was done, and 
they had arrived almost abreast 
of poor Bedford, they found that 
the vessel had lost all steerage- 
way frem the slowness of her 
movement, and were unable to 
force her near enough to assist 
their benefactor. But while their 
futile efforts were being made a 
joyous sight greeted Fuller’s eyes. 

‘I told you so, girls!’ he ex- 
claimed, though he had omitted to 
tell them anything of the kind. 
‘ Look, there comes the life-boat ! 
A beauty she is, too, and well 
manned. I thought the bold buc- 
caneer would be afraid to let Lyte 
drown. His college would have 
come down upon the skipper, and 
had him hanged. You can’t drown 
aman of that stamp like a poor 
devil of a Dutch emigrant. See 
how splendidly they steer—right 
toward him !’ 

‘Why do they twist about so, 
then? asked poor little Janet, 
who was picking up a little courage 
now that she saw a fine handsome 
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boat rowed by four men, steered 
by a giant, and with an amphi- 
bious monster in the bows, sent 
out on purpose to pick the gentle- 
man up after his moonlight bath. 
She thought no longer of their 
own peril, but of his, and expected 
to see the boat going straight as 
an arrow, or a skiff on the placid 
river Peddle. 

Fuller explained to her that it 
was necessary to meet each roller 
as it approached with the pointed 
bow of the boat. All she cared 
about just now was ‘ Sir’s’ safety; 
and lo! now it was secured. She 
could see him distinctly drinking 
something out of a flask, then, 
after the oars had all been still 
a while, a loud hurrah! and then 
the boat came dancing over the 
waves towards the ‘ Hanseatica.’ 
She hid her face in her hands and 
listened. There once more were 
the well-remembered sounds, the 
swing, the pulse, the splash of 
unseen oars, coming to her from 
the unseen world, bringing life 
and joy to her heart, bringing her 
lover, who was come, having 
risked his own life to save hers, 
to make her one with him, and 
keep her safely for ever. Yes, he 
did love her still. She could not, 
would not doubt it. 

Now, while Bedford was being 
dressed by Captain Overbeck, Fuller 
ascertained from Mr. Crays that he 
had no anticipation of finding any 
friends on board this ill-starred 
ship, and that he expected to find 
none but Germans in the Bremen 
steamer. So they agreed to hide 
and let him see Janet first alone. 
Fuller knocked at the captain’s 
door, and whispered a communi- 
cation which induced that officer 
to withdraw at the door of the 
saloon. Finding himself alone 
there, and the state-room doors 
around all closed, he called out, 
‘ Ladies, please not to be longer 
than you can help.’ 
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Then a door at his elbow was 
opened, and Janet was standing 
alone in the doorway. She wore 
only a plain black velvet frock. 
But her eyes were dancing with 
the light of love. Her lips were 
just parted, like the carmine petals 
of a fuchsia, disclosing a milk- 
white calyx underneath. There 
still hovered about her a fragrance 
of dewy rose-leaves, and her glo- 
rious hair was massed in all its 
profusion on her comely head. 

‘Am I dreaming? he asked. 

There were two lamps hanging 
up over the table in the middle 
of the saloon. One of these threw 
a subdued light upon her, and 
she assuredly was a real woman— 
really his own Janet, only grown 
far more beautiful than his imagi- 
nation had pictured her in its 
wildest dream. 

‘Are you really Janet?’ he 
asked. 

There was something so reve- 
rential in his admiration for her 
beauty that it consoled her for the 
disappointment of finding that he 
had not come solely or specially to 
rescue her. 

* Did not you know I was here, 
Sir? she asked timidly. 

It was the first time she had 
ever called him ‘ Sir.’ 

‘I had much less hope of seeing 
you than of being in Paradise to- 
day, dear. Indeed, this is a fore- 
taste of Paradise, seeing you again 
after so many years. I never used 
to speak to you like that in the 
old days; and now that I would 
do so, perhaps you will not let 
me.’ 

‘You took away my dear old 
Gamp, you know,’ she replied 
archly. ‘And it is not me you 
have come to save to-night.’ So 
saying, she peeped up slyly at his 
puzzled face. 

‘I cannot honestly say it was, 
dear,’ he urged, with provoking 
conscientiousness. ‘Yet I felt 


strangely drawn towards this ves- 
sel, and I fancied I heard you 
laugh when little Boanerges 
hailed it. I could not look to- 
ward the deck when I thought I 
could not help the people on it; 
but in two minutes I had deter- 
mined to help them, or die in the 
attempt.’ 

He saw nothing of her now but 
her golden hair glistening in the 
light of the dim lamp. It almost 
touched his breast as she stooped 
and murmured, lowly, ‘Do you 
love—me—Sir ? 

‘Look at me, darling,’ he said, 
clasping both his arms round her 
little waist. 

‘I’m afraid,’ she whispered. 
‘Oh, no, I’m not. There!’ and 
lifting her face, she looked mo- 
destly and sweetly into his ‘ dear 
sad eyes,’ as she used to call 
them. 

‘Do I love you?’ he repeated. 
* Well, dear, I have loved you so 
truly and so intensely for five or six 
years that I may honestly say this 
most blessed moment is the cli- 
max of every moment of time for 
all those years. But may I hope 
that you will forgive me all my 
harshness, and that you will love 
me a little?’ 

‘I want to be your little wife,’ 
she whispered. 

Then he at last, after so many 
years of waiting, of self-denial, self- 
control, and resignation, yielded 
to that impulse which is common 
to all men so situated. Nor did 
she affect a false modesty, but 
allowed him to feel that she con- 
sidered herself in a manner his 
already. She knew the man s0 
well at length, his honour, loyalty, 
and integrity, that she already 
experienced the repose of love. 
She could lean upon him in all 
things, or, if need be, could lie 
in his arms like an infant. He 
was strong enough physically, in- 
tellectually, and morally for her 
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to repose in him with a perfect 
trust. 

‘What in the world were you 
going to New York for?’ he asked 
her, as they returned to the 
* Adriatic.’ 

‘To find my Sir, and give him 
back his fortune,’ she saucily said. 
‘Or? he urged, 

‘ Or his little girl.’ 

* * 7 . - 

Thus the formal courtship of 
Janet Browne and Bedford Lyte 
was, after all, of brief duration, 
and under disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances, yet was it perhaps as 
pregnant with joy as many elabo- 
rate and luxurious wooings. 

Instead of proceeding to Canada 
by way of New York, Captain and 
Mrs. Fuller returned to their 
sister’s wedding, which took place 
at the rectangular ‘ dry-dock’ 
church in the ensuing March. 
Having thus had more time to 
think of his future plans, and, a 
deep repugnance to subjecting his 
wife a second time to the terrors 
of the ocean, Fuller sold out of 
the regiment in Canada into which 
he had exchanged, and took his 
wife to live at his own place in 
Oxfordshire, where Bedford and 
his wife often visit them. Theold 
proverb that ‘ It’s an ill wind which 
blows nobody good’ was curiously 
exemplified, as we have seen, in the 
case of the ‘ Hanseatica’s’ loss, and 
the gain which accrued to Nelly 
and Janet. It also proved a 
benefit to poor Mrs. George Baily, 
who received letters in England 
informing her that her husband 
had died in New York rather 
before the date on which she had 
expected to arrive. 

The poor little English tomtit 
fulfilled its last mission in obliging 
its master to cross the Atlantic in 
a ship which was destined to res- 
cue his bride from a watery grave. 
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It only survived until the night 
before the wedding, when, at mid- 
night, while roosting on the rail 
at the foot of Lyte’s bed, it sud- 
denly, and contrary to custom, 
lowered its second leg, grasped 
the rail with both, and finding its 
hold to slacken even s0, fluttered 
to Bedford’s pillow, and died in 
the hand that projected from 
under his drowsy head. Thus did 
Janet lose her last surviving rival 
to ‘ Sir’s’ affections. 

Mr. Browne still thrives at Ped- 
lingten in a green oldage. His 
gentle wife still watches over him 
and all her scattered brood with 
unfailing tenderness. Frank, who 
as yet has been too fastidious to 
marry, devotes much of his super- 
flous energy to tormenting sister 
Joan, who is developing the fruit 
of an acidulated temper on the 
apex of her Roman nose. Albert 
has withdrawn to a seclusion in 
the cheerful village of Tiddenden, 
where he reads melancholy effu- 
sions, and endeavours to relieve 
the firm of his annuity by peril- 
ous evolutions on (and off) a 
bicycle. 

We may conclude this simple 
chronicle by remarking that about 
a year after the marriage of Mr. 
and Mrs. Bedford Lyte, the 
former’s only relative died, and, 
to recompense him for previous 
injuries, left him an ample pro- 
perty, saddled with the condition 
that he should invest 12,0007. or 
13,0002. in land. He therefore 
purchased a pretty cottage and 
model farm on the Thames, near 
his friend Captain Fuller; and 
Blanche, until her second mar- 
riage, with Maynard Martin, Esq., 
of Plumstead Manor, in Kent (her 
junior, some say), used to divide 
her time chiefly between Mrs. 
Fuller, of Watermead, and Mrs. 
Bedford Lyte, of Abbey Cottage. 


THE END. 
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A STUDIO PARTY. 


HAT a pleasant party it was! 
One of many, truly, but, 
being the last of a series, seeming 
to be the best; just as to some 
people the last pleasant thing is 
always the best—the last fruit we 
taste, the last song we hear, the 
last advice we get. And so now 
it is the last studio party that is 
uppermost is the best. What a 
genial lot of fellows were assem- 
bled! How the whole atmosphere 
rang with mirth and laughter, 
with joke-cracking, keen intelli- 
gent talk, and bright wit! How 
the arguments waged here and 
there, with admirable temper, were 
listened to and backed by each set 
of partisans—arguments on sub- 
jects full of vital interest, artistic, 
literary, essentially humanising 
and elevating, making the ordi- 
nary tittle-tattle about people and 
their doings sound as if it came 
from the bills of geese, rather than 
from the lips of men; showing, it 
may be, why the true artist, of 
whatever denomination, is often- 
times so intolerant of inartistic 
society, and why he clings so per- 
tinaciously to his kind: why the 
Bohemian in him must always crop 
out a little more or less, excusing it 
even when it is more, much more 
than it should be. The sympathy 
which is as essential to his existence, 
as water to a fish, being absent, he 
naturally kicks and plunges, out- 
rages, may be, and contemns those 
who give it him not. 

Take yonder gay, bright, genial 
old Jack Dolman as an example. 
A true Bohemian with very simple 
tastes, and able to make himself 
at home in any society if it yield 
but one whiff of the afflatus, which 
is his meat and drink; a perfect 
gentleman, independent and out- 
spoken — blatant at times, and 
causing unaccustomed eyes to open 


wide and jaws to drop a little. 
Listen to him, as he descants upon 
a picture in progress standing upon 
an easel. Not a word of praise, 
save where praise is due; no con- 
ventional politeness because it is 
the work of a dear friend, or a 
noble lord, but plenty of discrimi- 
nating admiration for the finest 
points—ready good-natured fun 
for the weak ones, and monstrous 
sarcastic humour on occasions, if 
the chaff be taken up and turned 
towards himself. 

* See here, old fellow! You must 
alter her nose—it is not sufficiently 
classical at present. Because it 
pleased Heaven to give your model 
the first that turned up—* tip- 
tilted, like the petal of a flower,” 
as Tennyson has it—you need not 
make Corinna snub!’ 

Then, as the quiet chuckle or 
the hearty laugh goes up through 
the blue wreaths of the fragrant 
smoke, filling the air, he applauds 
earnestly the colour, or the draw- 
ing, or the any-something on the 
canvas that touches him home. 
Look, too, at Jack Dolman him- 
self, with his clean-shaven cheeks 
and chin ; short, thick, curly silver 
hair and heavy moustache to 
match; clear grey eyes, well-chi- 
selled features, and bronzed skin. 
Look at his broad shoulders, stal- 
wart figure (five feet eleven), at 
his sinewy, nervous hands, at his 
loose velveteen garb, and swinging 
walk and motion; and you say 
‘ distinguished !’ and wonder how 
old he can be. You know of what 
family he comes, and judge he 
must be much older than he looks, 
despite the silver aforesaid, which 
may be remembered in its present 
state these twenty years past, and 
when it could have had no refer- 
ence to his birthday. You are 
puzzled, and think he may be any 
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age. You give your speculations, 
words, in the ear of the tall cigar- 
ette-smoking swell in evening 
dress, one of his intimates, and a 
capital amateur artist to boot, who, 
smiling, replies, ‘Dolman? Oh! 
he must be over eighty. Eh?’ (to 
the man himself) ‘is it not so, dear 
old boy? Youare. Now, come, 
confess you are over eighty ?” 

Jack meets the chaff, as he takes 
his pipe from his mouth, with as 
good a mot as he ever uttered : 

* Over eighty ? Oh, yes, I con- 
fess, I have often been over- 
(eighty-ed) rated !’ 

There are one or two of his 
works about the rooms, some 
swaps, using studio parlance, it 
may be, or lent for this especial 
evening to add to its art attrac- 
tions. These will show Dolman’s 
versatility, and explain how it is 
that he has never been quite the 
successful man with his brush that 
he ought to be. The public de- 
mands a line, a special line, and 
also, that a man, having chalked 
it out, should stick to it. The 
public resents, save in rare cases, 
a landscape by a portrait painter, 
or vice versd, and usually demands 
the artist’s blood, if he unexpect- 
edly betrays a talent for historical 
episodes. And so Jack Dolman 
has suffered in pocket from now 
doing crayon portraits, now stu- 
dies from the life in oil, now 
water-colour sketches from nature, 
now copies from Gainsborough or 
Sir Joshua. But he has not suf- 
fered as a true artist; he is that 
to the back-bone; he will always 
paint what it pleases him to paint, 
and what he feels. This is what 
the public cannot forgive ; but, as 
his brethren do, heartily, the 
veteran is quite happy and con- 
tent. He has the gift of living in 
the present ; it is his true source 
of happiness, and thus he can 
seldom be taken at a disadvan- 
tage. He gets as much enjoyment 
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out of mere existence, when smok- 
ing his pipe and looking over a 
gate into a field, as many people 
do in the midst of their most 
coveted pleasures. Nature, in her 
simplest moods, amply satisfies 
him; and in a country lane, or a 
London street, his keen eye will 
never miss a form, an effect, or a 
bit of colour which yields the 
slightest element of artistic beauty. 
The entertainer of the evening 
—the owner of the studio? Well! 
he has not been unsuccessful— 
pretty plain that, as this glorious 
room, anterooms, and approaches 
sufficiently testify. Ample means 
and perfect taste have had their 
way here. Those carefully thought- 
out tints and colours, on walls, 
doors, doedos, cornices, and ceil- 
ings—those cabinets, chairs, and 
tables—those choice ebony-framed 
etchings, sketches, and pictures, 
panelled here and there, and in- 
termixed with rare pottery and 
china—those curtains, rugs, and 
mats, selected with an eye to a 
completely harmonised variety ; 
those innumerable objects of art 
abounding everywhere, on shelves 
and mantelpieces; those details of 
exquisite beauty carried through 
the whole—leave no doubt that 
our host has stuck to his line with 
a vengeance, and made it pay. 
And his line? Well! say it is 
good art, and thoroughly warrants 
his success, albeit it is rather that 
of the designer and the colourist 
than the poet and the painter. He 
has had a struggle, but fifteen years 
of indomitable energy backed by 
capacity has brought him from a 
mean third floor in Fitzroy Street, 
with its clay pipes and pewter 
pots, to this present pass at Ken- 
sington—has brought him to be 
the entertainer and esteemed friend 
of some of the best talent and 
genius in London. And the talent 
and genius appreciate him the 
more on account of their having 
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passed through pretty similar 
ordeals. So that Miles Bur- 
nish, when he sends out invita- 
tions for a studio party, is sure 
to have them gleefully accepted. 
Everybody knows that he will 
meet there the people he most 
wishes to meet. The brush, the 
chisel, the pen, the orchestra, the 
stage, and even occasionally the 
pulpit, the bar, and the sword, are 
represented in force. The general 
enjoyment, of course, is largely 
due to that congenial atmosphere, 
which (tobacco apart) would take 
the breath out of the habitué of the 
merely so-called ‘ good society.’ 

Brain, lay or professional, is the 
passport of admission to these 
gatherings: the lay element is 
there to a considerable extent; for 
the accomplished amateur with 
many a handle to his name, and 
the lordly young stripling with 
more intellect than his class is 
usually accredited with, find, in 
the society of clever men for whose 
pursuits they have an inborn sym- 
pathy, a pleasant change from the 
vapid inanities but too common in 
those ‘ highest circles’ in which 
they are supposed to move and 
have their being. These young 
scions of nobility, however, are 
thoroughly welcome, for one touch 
of art, equally with nature, ‘makes 
the whole world akin!’ 

It is the eve of the Royal Aca- 
demy Exhibition, and a few notable 
canvases, from the brushes of 
some of the host’s closest allies, 
are standing about on easels in 
the studio, awaiting removal to 
Burlington House; and, long be- 
fore the oysters and Chablis are 
announced, the talk runs high about 
their merits, and their probable 
fate at the hands of the Council. 
A portrait of a grey-bearded, 
massive-headed old man particu- 
larly attracts attention. 

‘ Judged by the standard of the 
late Mr. Vandyke, it leaves a good 
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deal to be desired,’ says little bald- 
pated Max Limner, in his most 
sarcastic tones, which, by-the-way, 
being high, slow, quaint, and clear, 
give all his utterances peculiar 
character and point; and now, as 
he refers to the hands in the pic- 
ture, he urges that ‘though the 
colour and execution are good, the 
drawing is very faulty.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ cuts in rosy-faced, 
portly old Dabbleton, a distin- 
guished amateur; ‘ but colour and 
execution are worth something, 
and you seldom or ever find very 
accurate drawing going with them.’ 
~ ‘Precisely, cries Limner; ‘ be- 
cause, when you do, you find a 
very great painter; and a very 
great painter is a very rare being. 
That is what I intended to imply 
by my reference to Mr. Vandyke, 
of lamented memory; and I could 
point to one or two more like him, 
who have gone from amongst us— 
such as certain obscure professors 
by the names of Velasquez, Hol- 
bein,’ Hogarth, and one Reynolds, 
familiarly spoken of as Sir Joshua. 
They had the knack— yes, indeed !’ 

‘ Ah! there’s little Max, finding 
fault as usual, and making odious 
comparisons,’ whispers a drawling, 
suave, handsome, much-dressed 
gentleman, into Dabbleton’s ear. 
‘Limner is really too hard upon 
the moderns; he has said one or 
two “ doosid” uncivil things about 
my Gothic designs at Winterstowe, 
I can tell you. I know him—a 
selfish, disappointed little brute,’ 
adds this eminent architect, as 
Dabbleton and he throw them- 
selves into a seat, side by side. 

‘Disappointed, certainly,’ re- 
plies Dabbleton, ‘ but not altoge- 
ther so selfish as you would think. 
Now, I put it to you, my friend: 
there’s Max Limner, hard upon 
sixty, has remained single all his 
life; lives by himself, and to him- 
self; and is called by everybody a 
selfish old bachelor. Now I put 
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it to you, I say, which of the two 
is the more selfish, he, or his 
brother Ernest, who, at the age 
of twenty, and being in receipt of 
some fifty pounds a year, marries 
a girl without a penny, has ten 
children, one after another, as 
fast as he can, and then dies, 
and leaves Max to take care of 
the widow and family? Ernest 
never denied himself the plea- 
sures of matrimony—not a bit of 
it: he did not allow any selfish 
thoughts for the future to interfere 
with his present enjoyment: there 
‘was no selfish caution about him! 
He must have a home and a family, 
and anybody may pay for the one, 
and keep the other. Poor Max is 
the “anybody”; and he, forsooth, 
because he cannot afford to marry 
in the face of such responsibilities, 
is called a selfish old bachelor! 
Damme! I have no patience with 
the world, and its cant on such 
points. We know nothing of each 
other—not one of us. Limner 
seems to you what he seems to 
many—an unrenowned portrait- 
painter, and a sayer of hard things; 
but, after what I have told you, 
you'll give him credit for a tender 
heart as well, I hope; and,’ adds 
Dabbleton, as he finishes his some- 
what oracular discourse, ‘ you must 
edmit that, if he now and then 
fays a severe thing, you never hear 
him say a stupid one!’ 

Lounging amidst the throng, 
these scraps of character and talk 
<rop up, and one is puzzled to 
know which sense has the prior 
claim to attention, sight or hearing 
—for, be it said with all respect, 
the strangest and most eccentric- 
looking dogs abound. Clever 


fellows all, as we know; but how 
one longs that some of them would 
get their hair cut! 

Yonder short, hatchety, pale- 
faced, thin; dark man lets it grow, 
lank and dank, almost to his 
shoulders, adding, in conjunction 
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with the single tuft on his chin, 
yards in effect to the length of his 
countenance, as if it were the pre- 
sentment of the artist as seen in a 
spoon held upright! What wonder 
that the eminent caricaturist 
Spangarno, the little dark, lively, 
thick-set man who is observing 
him so closely, should probably 
reproduce him in a cartoon por- 
trait when the painters of the 
period are dealt with by the 
dexterous pencil. 

Again : yonder tall, broad-faced, 
snub-nosed, rubicund party wears 
his thick, sandy, dapple-grey hair 
brushed out all round his head, 
as if it had just been touzled in 
a hand-to-hand contest with the 
hook-nosed man he is talking to; 
and who, in his turn, appears to 
be trying to hide the results of 
the scrimmage which has cost him 
well-nigh all his locks, by bringing 
wisps of what is left of them at the 
back, across to the front, and 
securing them there by an imper- 
fectly hidden piece of elastic. 

Once more: that jockey-like 
little man, red, as the phrase 
goes, about the gills, is mar- 
vellous as to hair; for, fitting 
somewhat close to the sides of his 
head, it stands bolt upright on 
the top, suggesting utter defiance 
of any attempt to put a hat on, 
and as though its owner’s inten- 
tion was to add to his stature by 
the exaltation of his thatch. Each 
one seems bent on exaggerat- 
ing his personal characteristics. 
Thin and narrow men do all 
they can to make themselves look 
thinner and narrower; broad, 
round men spread themselves out 
sideways by every possible con- 
trivance. ‘The spoon-portrait si- 
mile will apply to each and all, 
according to whether the domestic 
instrument be held horizontally 
or perpendicularly. The ‘curled’ 
locks are not entirely absent either, 
as that handsome, stout, slovenly, 
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velvet-coated old gentleman smok- 
ing the long china-bowled German 
pipe testifies; and (so strangely 
unconscious are we of there ever 
being anything peculiar in our 
own habits) he tells you placidly, 
as he blinks benignantly at the 
company, that ‘it’s a sad pity 
some of these chaps don’t go to 
the barber |’ 

Old Sam Honeysett seems to be 
quite oblivious of the fact that 
Charles-the- First curls, hanging 
down to the neck, are conspicuous, 
and do not go well with nine- 
teenth-century clothes. His own 
beard is as unkempt and ragged 
as a crow’s nest; but he will say, 
with the utmost complacency, 
‘Good God! look at that fellow’s 
beard; it hasn’t had a comb 
through it for months. Such a 
pity to be so careless!’ And, 
truly, in the matter of beards, 
as in hair, some of your artistic 
celebrities are open to comment. 
Being people whg are supposed 
to have an especial eye for the 
beautiful, and who display the 
greatest taste in all matters ap- 
pealing to the sight, it is strange 
how they occasionally lose no 
chance of disfiguring their own 
persons. They will wear the 
most ill-assorted colours, the 
worst-made clothes, and of the 
most unbecoming and unpractical 
cut, as though there were some- 
thing derogatory and contemptible 
in conforming to customs which, 
if not exaggerated, are at least 
convenient, and set ‘the human 
face and form divine’ off to some 
advantage. Strange, too, that the 
contrasts which such a gathering 
as this affords do not strike them. 
Do they not see, for instance, 
what a far more pleasant exterior 
is presented (leaving good looks 
out of the question) by yonder 
upright, soldierly-looking per- 
sonage, than by the man he is 
talking to? They are both in 


evening dress, both equally well 
favoured by nature; but the one 
just takes decent care of himself, 
has his hair properly trimmed, 
his garments made to fit him 
easily, and, if he lounges, lounges 
like a gentleman ; whilst the other 
evidently cuts his hair himself, 
if it ever be cut at all, slouches 
like a ploughboy, and apparently 
has been dressed by the same 
bucolic individual’s tailor. 

In the streets, or in the fields, 
the contrast would be equally 
strong, for the wonders in wide- 
awakes and inappropriate pea- 
jackets which, now and then, your 
artist yields to, are astounding. 
The soldier is not a fop, but the 
painter looks like a backwoods- 
man in town for a holiday. Of 
course we know he is a much 
cleverer fellow than his companion, 
who is only an able sketcher 
as well as warrior. Indeed, the 
artist is a very eminent ; but 
would he be one whit 80 
if, by the smallest expenditure of 
care, he avoided this disregard of 
personal appearance? He paints 
pictures fullof the most delicate 
and subtle beauties, showing an 
intimate knowledge of costume 
and its appropriate accessories, 
its colour and its cut; his house 
is appointed, down to the minutest 
details, with the rarest regard to 
the gratification of the eye: why, 
therefore, in the name of all that 
is rational, should he not carry 
out these principles upon his own 
person, instead of flying directly 
in their face by making a veritable 
guy of himself? 

Old Honeysett says, ‘He looks 
like a foreman of works,’ and that 
he ‘expects every minute to see 
him pull a two-foot rule out of the 
seam pocket of his trousers.’ 

‘Peter Dumpher began as a 
drawing-master, you know,’ goes 
on Honeysett, ‘ but did not make 
much hand of it. His dress and 
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manners were against him. The 
young ladies declared that he 
never explained anything to them, 
but just went muddling on with 
his own sketch for a lesson, with- 
out a word; and, although the 
mammas and the governesses 
thought that he behaved very 
properly, and were not afraid of 
the girls falling in love with him, 
they didn’t like the whiffs of to- 
bacco hanging about his beard. 
Terrible nonsense, that teaching, 
after all! I tried it once, but I 
found I could only teach the 
people that could not learn; the 
clever ones could teach themselves. 
Terrible lot of humbug in draw- 
ing-mastering. The best artists 
are seldom the best masters; you 
want a gentlemanly, nice-looking 
chap with a good address—like 
Fillian, over there—more than a 
first-rate painter. Then he’ll make 
lots of money by teaching.’ 

‘ After all, 1am not sure there 
is greater humbug amongst the 
drawing-masters than the painters,’ 
here breaks in little Limner. ‘A 
hundred years hence, hardly one 
of the present men’s names will be 
known ; and long before that, I 
believe there will be a great ex- 
plosion, and the heirs of the people 
who have given thousands of 
pounds for moderr pictures will 
find them not worth as many 
shillings. There'll be a burst-up, 
sir! and very properly; and the 
only pity is that it won’t leave 
behind a fatty stench or something 
to warn the future buyers. A 
parcel of untrained, inexperienced 
youngsters, not without talent 
perhaps, but requiring years for 
its developement, yet vamped up 
by a few mercenary dealers, and 
the press, and receiving prepos- 
terous prices for their earliest pro- 
ductions, cease to improve from 
that moment; and Mammon instead 
of Minerva becomes their idol ever 
after.’ 

‘ Talking about me, eh, Limner ?” 
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here interposes a tall, broad- 
shouldered young giant, gentle- 
maulike and distinguished, and 
at the same time suggesting one 
of Alaric’s Goths dressed by Poole. 

Kindly and cheery is Gerald 
Bucanna, as his twinkling eye and 
boisterous yet good-natured laugh 
proclaim; Goth-like only in form 
and bearing, and with an over- 
whelming whirlwindish manner, 
recalling visions of invaded Italy. 

‘Well,’ he adds, ‘the dealers 
don’t do much for me, whatever 
the press does. I have as fine a 
collection of my own works as any 
painter in England. I am the 
proud possessor of nearly every- 
thing I have exhibited during the 
last seven years ; and I am twenty- 
seven to-day. Never mind! ha, ha! 
they’ll see the error of their ways 
soon! Yes, this is my birthday,’ 
he rattles on, ‘and look, what I’ve 
had given to me. I shall wear it, 
it is just my form.’ 

Bucanna, who comes of a good 
family, and is a man of fortune, 
has, notwithstanding, all his life 
declared for the artist’s career. He 
disdains the name of amateur, and 
works as diligently as if his bread 
depended on it. He is a great 
favourite everywhere, and a little 
knot of friends soon gathers round 
him to examine a gem of great an- 
tiquity, set in a massive gold ring, 
and which he is flourishing on the 
forefinger of his large right hand. 

* What a beautiful thing !’ inter- 
poses Sam Honeysett. ‘Dear me! 
I wish I was only twenty-seven, 
and then perhaps I should have a 
present too !’ 

‘Ah! so do I,’ cries little Lim- 
ner, ‘for then perhaps I should 
have a future!’ 

The sally is acknowledged with 
laughter and cries of ‘oh, oh!’ 
whilst the shifting crowd brings 
into prominence other amusing 
elements. 

One particularly claims atten- 
tion through the ear, for the 
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strange appearance of some of the 
shining lights in the art world is 
now and then accompanied by 
strange sounds. Our dear, good 
friend Tarbox is disputing with a 
bystander the merit of a certain 
person’s painting. The artist’s 
name is inaudible, but the speaker 
says, ‘ Don’t tell me, sir! I say 
’ee’ll never do anything worth a 
rap; the beggar’s got no ’eart, and 
if ee’s got no ’eart in ’is bosom, 
’ow can ’ee put it on to canvas ?” 

Now, Tarbox may be a sel/- 
educated man, but educated and 
refined he certainly is ; and yet he 
has no more notion of the use of 
the letter H than the commonest 
cockney. The thing is incredible, 
but it is true; and a glorious con- 
fusion of ideas in this instance 
seems to have gone along with 
confusion of sound. He is not the 
only instance of this peculiarity, 
either, in the room. More than 
once during the evening, it will be 
heard in other quarters; and one 
is set wondering as much by it as 
by the strange attire, unkempt 
hair and beards, and the rest of 
the artist affectations, vanities, and 
eccentricities. 

What is it which renders men, 
who may be supposed to have 
achieved their greatness partly by 
the exercise of the faculty of ob- 
servation, so singularly wn-obser- 
vant upon certain points? Highly 
gifted, refined, law-abiding, ami- 
able citizens, who would as lief 
think of flying as of outraging the 
decencies and moralities of society, 
it is astounding (all affectations 
apart) to find them, here and there, 
making one wince by their sys- 
tematic neglect of scissors, soap, 
and H’s! 

Quite exceptional, however, be 
it understood, are these instances 
of obtuse perversity. The bulk of 
the company at this studio party, 
as in the best artistic society 
generally, is made up of sufficiently 


well-looking people to pass muster 
anywhere, whilst here and there 
stand out men as distinguished in 
their appearance as by what they 
have done, and can do, in art. 
There is Francis Blandwin to wit. 
He is in the first rank of painters, 
if not at their head; he is also an 
accomplished scholar and linguist, 
and yet he is equally renowned for 
his refined, gentlemanly bearing, 
and suave and charming manners. 
There again is Felix Spandril, who 
runs him hard at all points, and 
who is one of the most accom- 
plished gentlemen as well as archi- 
tects of the day. Indeed, it would 
be hard to find a handsomer, finer, 
or more thorough fellow in a day’s 
march or a night’s ramble. 
Finally, and beyond all too, 
there is Mark Wheeler ; and when 
he, with his tall figure, fine head, 
and frank, handsome, intellect- 
ually powerful countenance, is seen 
towering above his compeers, there 
is no question about the tone of 
this studio party ; for,as surely as 
he is pre-eminently striking to 
look upon, so is he pre-eminently 
remarkable as a painter. Many 
other men of note might be 
quoted, as all-sufficient, the cur- 
mudgeons notwithstanding, to re- 
deem the brethren of the brush 
and their kindred from ever being 
mistaken for the common herd. 
What wonder, then, that the 
oysters and Chablis, the beer and 
the sandwiches, slip down with a 
gusto enhanced by the tone of the 
company, and, that later on, after 
cigars and pipes have been re- 
newed, and music has, through 
the instrumentality and vocality 
of the rarely-gifted performers 
also present, ‘ soothed the savage 
breast’ into a fit condition for 
sleep, the stroll homeward under 
the stars clenches the conviction 
that this studio party has been 
the best and jolliest upon record. 
W. W. Fenn. 
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¢ (\UR dear friends omitted inviting me 
, to aclass, which might have proved 
hurtful if the Lord had not blessed me 
with courage, for I knew not one 
Methodist in the town; but I asked a 
young woman if she knew where any 
Methodists lived. She said her father 
was one. I went and spoke to him con- 
cerning the Society. He invited me to 
) go with him to the class. I went with- 
out hesitation, and felt it both my privi- 
lege and my duty. 

*I had entirely done with the pleasures 
of the world, and with all my old com- 
pavions, I saw it my duty tw leave off all 
my superfluities of dress ; hence I pulled 
off all my bunches—cut off my curls— 
left off my lace—and in this I found an 
unspeakable pleasure. I saw I could 
make a better use of my time and money 
than to follow the fashions of a vain 
world.’ 


It is well-known that Mr. Wes- 
ley wished the women of his 
society to dress after the fashion of 
the Society of Friends; and when 
old age came upon him, he re- 
gretted that he had not made it 
one of the conditions of member- 
ship. ‘ But, alas!’ says he, ‘ what 
can Ido now? It would be well 
if modern Methodists would read 
his sermon on dress, and take a 
lesson from it. This part of the 
autobiography will also recall the 
effect on Bessy Cranage of Dinah’s 
preaching in ‘Adam Bede’ :— 





[(*“ Poor child! poor child! He is be- 
seeching you, and you don’t listen to Him. 
You think of earrings, and fine gowns and 
caps, and you never think of the Saviour 
who died to save your precious soul. 
Your cheeks will be shrivelled one day, 
your hair will be grey, your-poor body 
will be thin and tottering! Then you 
will begin to feel that your soul is not 
saved ; then you will have to stand before 
God dressed in ycur sins, in your evil 
tempers and vain thoughts. And Jesus, 
who stands ready to help you now, won't 
help you then; because you won’t have 
Him to be your Saviour, He will be your 
judge. Now He looks at you with love 
and mercy, and says, ‘Come to me that 
you may have life ;’ then He will turn 
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away from you, and say, ‘ Depart from me 
into everlasting fire.’”’ 

‘Poor Bessy’s wide-open black eyes 
began to fill with tears, her great red 
cheeks and lips became quite pale, and 
her face was distorted like a little child’s 
before a burst of crying. 

*“ Ah! poor blind child!” Dinah went 
on, “think if it should happen to you as 
it once happened to a servant of God in 
the days of her vanity. She thought of 
her lace caps, and saved all her money to 
buy ’em; she thought nothing about how 
she might get a clean heart and a right 
spirit, she only wanted to have better 
lace than other girls. And one day, when 
she put her new cap on, and looked in the 
glass, she saw a bleeding Face crowned 
with thorns. That face is looking at you 
now ;” here Dinah pointed to a spot close 
in front of Bessy. “Ah! tear off those 
follies! cast them away from you as if 
they were stinging adders. They are 
stinging you—they are poisoning your 
soul—they are dragging you down intoa 
dark bottomless pit, where you will sink 
for ever, and for ever, and for ever, 
further away from light and God.” 

* Bessy could bear it no longer; a great 
terror was upon her, and wrenching her 
earrings from her ears, she threw them 
down before her, sobbing aloud.’] 


‘In a little time the Lord inclined me 
to read and pray much in private, on my 
knees. O the precious seasons I ex- 
perienced in this exercise! In a little 
more than one year after this, the Lord con- 
vinced me of the necessity of being sanc- 
tified, and more sensible than ever | was of 
being pardoned. I sought this blessing 
almost day and night, for even in sleep 
my mind was occupied with the subject. 
I had many fears concerning it. I thought 
if I got the blessing I should soon lose it 
again. Besides | was not prepared for it. 
But under the prayer of that man of God, 
Mr. Bramwell, I was enabled to lay hold 
on the blessing, and to sink into the 
purple flood. 1 held this blessing with a 
trembling hand, and was enabled to grow 
in the grace wherein I stood, and to re- 
joice in hope of a greater glory, still 
pressing after the fulness of God; for it 
is one thing to be emptied of sin, and to 
feel nothing contrary to love, and another 
to be filled with the fruits of righteous- 
ness. I experienced many deep baptisms 
into the spirit of God. 1 saw it my duty 
to be wholly devoted to God, and to be 
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set apart for the Master’s use; and after 
many struggles, thousands of tears, and 
much prayer, with fasting, I did enter into 
a glorious liberty. I could truly say, “I 
am crucified with Christ ; I live, yet not 
I, but Christ liveth in me.” O the blessed 
deadness to the world, and to everything 
in the world, and the creature, I cannot 
describe. I began to acta little in prayer 
meetings, and to visit the sick, and to do 
anything the Lord set me about. 

*Mr. Bramwell observed, in a sermon, 
“Why are there not more women preach- 
ers? Because they are not faithful to 
their call.” I concluded that if ever the 
Lord called me I would be faithful, and 
almost immediately I felt it my duty to 
call sinners to repentance. I laboured 
under this conviction for nearly two years. 
Travailing ia birth for souls, the love of 
God was as a fire shut up in my bones, 
and the thoughts of the blessed work of 
bringing sinners to Christ drank up my 
spirits so that I knew not howtolive. I 
felt assured that if I did not preach I 
never could be happy, for I was sensible 
it was the willof God. But how it must 
be brought about I could not tell, for I felt 
shut up, and I did not tell my mind, for I 
was determined never to open the door 
myself. I gave myself to continual 
prayer and searching the Scriptures that 
I might not deceive myself; but the more 
I prayed, and fasted, and read the word 
of God, the stronger my call was felt, 
until 1 knew not how to live. The lan- 
guage of my heart was, “Oh that I had 
wings like adove, then would I fly away 
and be at rest.” 

‘The first thing that induced me to 
lead a class and to exhort at meetings 
was, that I caught the putrid fever, by 
visiting a poor distressed family. I be- 
came very ill, and wished to go “ home” 
to my Father’s. I prayed to the Lord 
and exercised faith in Christ. I did not 
send foradoctor. I thought when Christ 
was applied unto, in the days of His 
tiesh, by any, and for anything, either for 
body or soul, He did for them whatever 
they had need of, and while [ was looking 
to Him and exercising my faith upon Him, 
I most powerfully felt these words, “ And 
He took her by the hand, and the fever 
Jeft her.” And I felt, in the twinkling of 
an eye, that all the fever was gone, and 
all my pain had ceased. I was quite re- 
stored to health. Glory be to God! 

*I went to Derby. The dear people 
begged I would lead a class. Wealso had 
a blessed prayer meeting. I spoke a little, 
and some good was done. This was the 
means of my becoming acquainted with 
the dear friends that first opened the door 
ef usefulness unto me. I cannot help 


seeing the kind hand of a gracious God in 
these things, however others may sneer, 
and call it enthusiasm, or what they 
please. A second time happened in 1801 
or 1802, which was made a blessing tomy 
soul. A Mary Voce, a poor unhappy 
woman, poisoned her child. She was con- 
fined inthe town gaol at Nottingham, tried 
at the March assizes, and condemned to 
suffer. A Miss Richards (now in heaven), 
who was eminently pious and useful, was 
granted the favour of being with her 
night and day, until the morning of her 
execution. I longed to be with her also, 
and how my heart rejoiced when I heard 
Miss Richards say, “ Betsy, go with me 
to the gaol directly.” Accordingly I 
went, and a most mournful night we had. 
John Clarck determined not to eat or 
sleep until the Lord answered his prayer 
for her. And at two o'clock in the morn- 
ing the Lord satisfied his mind. Weeach 
felt something of it. The next night Mr. 
John Taft came to see us, and John 
Clarck came also. At this time she was 
in great distress, and I felt her sins too 
great a burden for her to bear. All she 
wanted was mercy.” 


At one time she was so har- 
dened that she watched for an 
opportunity to take away the lives 
of these pious women. She con- 
fessed to them that if they had 
fallen asleep she should have tried 
to strangle them. 


‘At seven o’clock (on the morning of 


the execution) we all knelt down to 
prayer, and at ten minutes before eight 
o’clock the Lord in mercy spoke peace to 
her soul. She cried out, “Oh how happy 
I am! the Lord has pardoned all my sins, 
and I am going to heaven.” She never 
lost the evidence for one moment, and 
always rejoiced in the hope of glory. Is 
it not by grace we are saved through 
faith? And is not the Saviour exalted at 
the Father’s right hand to give repen- 
tance to Israel and forgiveness of sins? 
If salvation were by works who would be 
saved? The vilest and worst may come 
unto Him, None need despair. None 
ought to presume. Miss Richards and I 
attended her to the place of execution. 
Our feelings on this occasion were very 
acute, We rode with her in the cart to 
the awful place. Our people sang with 
her all the way, which I think was a mile 
and a half. We were enabled to lift up 
our hearts unto the Lord in her behalf, 
and she was enabled to bear a public 
testimony that God in mercy had par- 
doned all her sins. When the cap was 
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drawn over her face, and she was about 
to be turned off, she cried, “Glory! glory! 
glory! the angels of God are waiting 
around me.” And she died almost with- 
out a struggle. At this awful spot I lost 
a great deal of the fear of man, which to 
me had been a great hindrance for a long 
time. I felt if God would send me to the 
uttermost parts of the earth I would go, 
and at intervals felt 1 could embrace a 
martyr’s flame. Oh this burning love of 
God, what will it not endure? I could 
not think I had an enemy in the whole 
world. lam certain I enjoyed that salva- 
tion, that if they had smote me on one 
cheek, I could have turned to them the 
other also. I lived 


“The life*of Heaven above, 
All the life of glorious love.” 


I seemed myself to live between heaven 
and earth I was not in heaven because 
of my body, nor upon earth because of my 
soul, Earth wasa scale to heaven, and 
all I tasted was God. I could pray with- 
out ceasing, and ineverything give thanks. 
I felt that the secret of the Lord is with 
them that fear Him. If1 wanted to know 
anything I had only to ask, and it was 
given, generally in a moment. Whether 
1 was in the public street, or at my work, 
or in my private room, I had continual 
intercourse with my God; and many, I 
think I may say hundreds of times, He 
shone upon His word, and showed me the 
meaning thereof, that is, texts of Scrip- 
ture, so as to furnish me with sufficient 
matter to speak to poor sinners for a suf- 
ficient length of time. 

* Now, it may be asked, would the All- 
wise God have done these things for me 
and in me if He had not intended to ac- 
complish some blessed design? If the 
person had been a male instead of a 
female, would it not have been concluded 
at once, “ he is called to preach ; certainly 
these things testify the truth of it”? 
But it is argued, “I suffer not a woman to 
speak in the church.” Is the Apostle 
alluding to preaching? I believe not. 
If he is, in other places he contradicts him- 
self, which under inspiration he could 
not do. And does he not sanction women 
labouring in the Gospel? Is the Apostle 
alone in this matter? Search the Old and 
New Testaments, and you will find many 
daughters that did prophesy, or were 
prophetesses. And Joel says: “In the 
latter days, saith God, I will pour out my 
spirit upon my servants and handmaids.” 
So that you see the dispensation is not 
ended. But let us see what a wise and 
good man (Dr, Adam Clarck) has to say 
on the subject: “Let you women keep 
silence in churches” (1 Cor.,14c., 34 v.). 





(This was a Jewish ordinance. Women 
were not permitted to teach in the as- 
semblies, or even to ask questions. It 
was taught that a woman should know 
nothing but the use of her distaff.) 
“This was their condition till the time 
of the Gospel, when, according to the 
prediction of Joel, the Spirit of God was 
to be poured out on the women as well 
as the men, that they might prophesy, 
ic., teach. And that they did prophesy 
or teach, is evident from what the Apostle 
says where he lays down rules to regulate 
this part of their conduct while minister- 
ing in the Church.” 

‘It is evident from the context that 
the Apostle refers to asking questions, 
and what we call dictating in the assem- 
blies. It was permitted to any man to ask 
questions, to object, altercate, or attempt 
to refute, in the synagogue; but this 
liberty was not allowed to any woman, 

*“The religion preac hed by Paul was 
a new religion, and it was and still is the 
character of women to be inquisitive ; 
and not being able to comprehend all 
that was taught, they would naturally 
interrupt by asking questions. So Paul 
says: ‘If they will learn anything, let 
them ask their husbands at home.’ ” 

*I went to my master to give him notice 
to leave his service, not knowing what 
might befall me, for I did not know how 
soon I might return, as the Lord had 
shown me I| should be much opposed, but, 
blessed be the Lord, I had a little of 
Abraham’s faith. I told my master I 
must leave his work. “Leave!” he re- 
plied, in astonishment. ‘ Why, what art 
thee going todo? Can thou better thy- 
self? We cannot part with thee, thou 
art one of the old hands. I will advance 
thy wages, and give thee as much as thou 
can get anywhere.” I said, “Sir, I must 
go into the country, the friends wish it, 
and I may stay many weeks together.” 
He said, “ Go, and thy place shall be kept 
for thee as long as thou will say thou will 
have it; and thou shall go and come 
when thou please, and no one shall say a 
word to thee.” I think no one can help 
seeing the hand of the Lord in this, as it 
was as good as an independency to me, 
Whenever I had done my work I returned, 
and met with nothing but kind treatment. 
I went by coach to Derby, and called 
upon an intimate friend of mine at Miss 
Willis’s. After tea I left my friends, and 
retired to pray. I prayed about one hour 
and went down, but I did not feel fully 
satisfied. I retired again, and how long 
I continued I do not know, but the Lord 
was pleased to show me His glory in such 
a manner as He never showed me before. 
The room was filled with angels and glory. 
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My soul was filled with the glory of God. 
I felt 


“The speechless awe that dares not 
move, 
And all the silent Heaven of love.” 


1 went on my way rejoicing to the place 
appointed. I was taken to a Miss Bond, 
a governess of a boarding-school, and a 
class leader. She behaved like a Christian 
tome. A good man, a class leader, came 
to me, and said, “ Sister, 1 hope you will 
not be hurt with what I am going to say 
to you. Our young preacher and circuit 
steward have written to Nottingham to 
stop you.” I said, “1 am here already, and 
if the Lord has anything for me to do, I 
will do it. If not 1 am willing to return.” 


This young preacher many years 
after came to a missionary meeting, 
and began to speak sneeringly of 
Mrs. Evans; but his host made 
him to understand that both her 
piety and preaching were highly 
appreciated in Wirksworth, and 
throughout the Cromford circuit. 


*The leader said, “ You shall hold a 
meeting.” Accordingly we went, and had 
a powerful time. Many were in distress, 
but much could not be done because of 
unbelief. I went from place to place, and 
the Lord gave me great light into His 
word. He was my very present help in 
every time of need. I felt many waters 
could not quench love, and when the 
Prince of this world came he found 
nothing in me contrary to love. I could 
always have been with God in private. 
It was a pain to be called down to eat any- 
thing. My appetite was nearly gone. I 
soon lost my colour, and grew weak and 
poorly; but many were brought to the 
Lord in the Burton circuit, who stood 
nobly in their Master’s cause. Several 
have fallen asleep in Jesus, among whom 
you may find a Mr. John Ordish. Those 
were blessed days. I can scarcely think 
of them without weeping.’ 


She was one day preaching 
in an orchard. Mr. Ordish and 
some of his youthful companions 
were under the hedge on the out- 
side, being ashamed to be seen 
mingling among the crowd. She 
drew the bow at a venture. The 
arrow reached, and stuck fast in 
the young man’s conscience, and 
ended in his conversion. He be- 
came a local preacher. 
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*I was out sixteen weeks, during which 
time I met with much opposition. I was 
looked upon by some as a vile impostor, 
and not fit to live, but my language was 


“For this let men revile my name: 
No cross I'll shun, I fear no shame. 
All hail reproach, and welcome pain, 
Only Thy terrors, Lord, restrain.” 


At length my way was blocked up, and 
there was not a single door open to me 
for a long time. Two blessed families, 
namely, Mr. Smith, of Griffy Dam, and 
Mr. Gold, of Brown Hill, in the Leek cir- 
cuit, kindly offered me a home if I would 
live with them, bat this I could not do. 

‘I returned to Nottingham again, and 
went to my work, and was received joy- 
fully; but I was not so happy as I had 
been, for in this dark and cloudy day I 
gave way to reasoning which proved hurt- 
ful tome. I must forbear speaking of 
particulars, as they are so painful to me; 
but I believe if I never had returned, and 
kept in the work, I should not have 
married.’ 


But painful reports and painful 
opposition cannot now affect her. 
A report was circulated that she 
made collections and appropriated 
the money to her own use; and it 
was once said that the gown in 
which she stood up to preach was 
obtained by such means. One 
woman with whom she had lodged 
apparently credited this report, 
and watched her narrowly. Mrs. 
Evans said, ‘I know what you are 
looking at. You are looking at my 
gown; but I bought it with my 
own money. But the woman 
would not let her go without 
searching her bundle. 


‘I lost great glory, but not sanctifica- 
tion. I loved God with all my heart, but 
I had not that clear light, and that burn- 
ing zeal, and that close union, as before. 
I could say much on this head, but I for- 
bear. I believe many things which I 
suffered were occasioned by my own short- 
sightedness, and the want of love in others; 
and were I to explain the whole, it would 
do no good to any one, and my desire is to 
do no harm. In the course of twelve 
months I was united to my dear husband, 
and O what things occurred to distress 
my mind! Those that formerly thought 


I did wrong in preaching now said | was 
fighting against God, and that the door 
for usefulness was then wide open. I 
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could not see my way clear to marry, and 
only eternity can clear up this point for 
me. However, I am fully persuaded that I 
could not have had a more suitable com- 
panion. He loved the Lord’s blessed work 
from his heart, and did not only preach 
himself, but made every way he possibly 
could for me. Blessed be the Lord! I 
felt the very day I was married as though 
I married not.’ 


In going to her future home, 
she addressed her husband as ‘ my 
brother.’ 


‘I was enabled to pursue my way at 
every convenient opportunity to speak in 
the name of the Lord. I met with very 
little persecution or opposition when | 
had a friend to plead my cause, and the 
work of God broke out, and we had most 
powerful times, Many were brought 
into peace, and I believe the whole village 
had a powerful call. We had access to 
several fresh places.” 


She said that she never felt 
quite at home until they went to 
live at Milhouses, near Wirks- 
worth. This was nearly twelve 
years after she wrote this story of 
her life. At this time they lived 
on Roston Common. They then 
went to Burton-on-Trent, and 
afterwards to Derby. There were 
not many places around Derby at 
which she did not preach. The 
circuit was very large. When 
indisposed, her husband would 
send her to fill his own appoint- 
ments. He was once called to 
task by the superintendent of the 
Quarterly Local Preachers’ Meet- 
ing. He said, in answer to the 
charge, ‘The half of me went.’ 
‘The half of me!’ excaimed the 
superintendent; ‘brother Evans 
has learned a new logic. He might 
have added, too, “ the better half.” ’ 
He was planned once at Breadsell. 
It wasin the depth of winter. He 
took with him his wife and several 
friends. Their nearest way was 
by footpath through Breadsell 
churchyard. When the time came 
to return home, it was very dark, 
and some reluctance was shown 
to take the footpath. One of the 
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party volunteered to be the guide. 
‘Come on,’ he shouted ; ‘I'll lead 
you right.’ He then walked into a 
newly-made grave, and several went 
in after him. When they lived at 
Derby they held meetings at their 
own house. A member of the So- 
ciety of Friends occasionally visited 
them and addressed the company. 
He had a habit of hitching up his 
trousers, and at the same time 
taking a step, so that he finished 
his discourse at the end of the 
room opposite to where he began. 
While living at Roston, Mr. Evans 
went to Lichfield to obtain a 
licence for a house which they had 
opened for divine service. The 
bishop granted the licence, saying, 
‘I will license your pig-stye if you 
like.” They carried the gospel to 
Cubley, Elison, and Roston, and 
preached at Ashbourn Green, and 
also at surrounding villages. Many 
times they had to return home 
with empty stomachs, but with 
glad hearts. 


*I believe we are where the Lord would 
have us to be. When Mr. White was in 
this circuit, a friend asked him to let me 
lead a few backsliders. He said I might 
lead all the backsliders in the town, so I 
formed a class of about four members, 
and, glory be to God! since that time 
four classes have sprung out of it. 1 be- 
lieve that there never has been that power 
attending my speaking as at first, but 
glory be to God! I do see some fruits of 
my labours which encourage my mind, 
I do feel a confidence that the Lord 
will never leave nor forsake me. I 
feel I am the Lord’s, and all I want is 
to glorify my God below, and find my 
way to heaven. I declare before the 
Lord, who searcheth all hearts, that what 
I have written is intended for His glory; 
and though there are many omissions, 
yet there is to my knowledge nothing 
but the truth. And I declare, before a 
heart-searching God, that my reasons for 
speaking in His holy name are, and 
always were, from a sense of duty ; and 
not because I thought myself sufficient 
to do anything of myself, or to please 
myself in anything, but to be the servant 
of Christ. And I don’t at all repent of 
anything which I haye done in this 
blessed work of striving to snatch sinners 
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from a burning hell, only that I have not 
at all times acted wisely, and that I have 
not had more zeal for His glory, and that 
I have not had more pure love mixed up 
with all my performances. When I take 
a view of my life, I conclude that at the 


very best (that the most devoted part of 


it) I have been an unprofitable servant. 
I believe there has not been a day wherein 
I might not have done something more 
for God, and received more of His grace. 
I see I need the atoning blood to all my 
performances to render them acceptable 
to God, and, glory be to God! this I feel 
Ihave. It is God that justifies; who is 
is he that condemneth? It is Christ that 
died, and He is my all and inall. He is 
everything to me that I want. Since I 
have written this I have as sensibly felt 
the Divine favour and approbation con- 
cerning it, as I do feel that I am in exis- 
tence.’ 


Here ends the story of Mrs. 
Evans’s life as briefly told by her- 
self; and here begins the story as 
told by a local preacher, who went 
on circuit with her and worked 
with her. In the foregoing nar- 
rative he has inserted some state- 
ments of his own. 

In the year 1810 a chapel was 
built by the Wesleyan Methodists 
in Wirksworth, to which there 
was attached a Sunday-school. 
About a year after Miss Ellen 
Hallam was deputed to go to 
Derby to ask Mrs. Evans to come 
over and preach what were then 
called the charity sermons. To 
this request Miss Hallam kindly 
consented; and as there were 
neither railways, stage-coaches, nor 
omnibuses in these parts in those 
days, Miss Hallam had to perform 
the journey on foot, a walk of 
about twenty-eight miles. 

The fact that a woman was 
going to preach in the chapel 
created no small stir, both in town 
and country, and the false reports 
that were in circulation about her 
and the Methodists in general 
added greatly to her popularity. 
The chapel was densely crowded 
on both occasions. One of these 
reports had reached the ears of the 


narrator, and excited his boyish 
curiosity. He was then a scholar 
in the Church Sunday-school. He 
had been warned, in common with 
the rest of the boys, not to go 
near the Methodist chapel’ In 
the evening, however, he went to 
hear the woman preach. The first 
thing that attracted his attention 
was a small Quaker-shaped bonnet 
that hung on a holder in the wall. 
He then noticed the woman 
preacher. There was also another 
woman in the pulpit, with a baby 
on her knee. The service was not 
commenced when the boy entered 
the chapel. In a little while the 
woman preacher gave out a hymn. 
She had on a cap that fitted close 
to her head, and the border was 
without a plait. The rest of her 
attire was equally plain. In those 
days she had a rosy face and was 
stout. After singing, she prayed 
and preached without a book. In 
the year 1812 her husband came 
to Milhouses, near Wirksworth. 
The manufacture of small ware 
was commenced in the district, 
and Mr. Evans and others were 
employed here. In the following 
year the narrator was employed 
by the firm, and became well 
known to Mrs. Evans and her 
husband. The Christian friend- 
ship thus commenced lasted till 
her death. When they had be- 
come settled in their new home 
they felt for the spiritual welfare 
of the neighbourhood. They 
opened their house for preaching 
on a Sunday morning, the preacher 
always being a welcome guest at 
dinner afterwards. 

At this time Mrs. Evans was 
not on the plan, but vacancies 
were often left for her, and any of 
the preachers were glad to give up 
an appointment for her. She la- 
boured a good deal at home, using 
means for the spiritual welfare of 
those employed by her husband. 
A service for exhortation and 
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prayer was begun and carried on 
by Mrs. Evans and her husband. 
It was held every Wednesday in 
the forenoon. Several of the 
‘hands’ were converted, and a 
class was formed at Milhouses, 
which was led by the husband. 
About the year 1815 a revival 
broke out in Wirksworth, in which 
Mrs. Evans took a prominent 
part. She preached a good deal 
in the open air, almost in every 
part of the town. The narrator 
has seen her labour until her cap 
has been drenched with perspira- 
tion. Her prayers were agony. 
‘ Many were added unto the Lord.’ 
But the most remarkable outpour- 
ing of the Spirit took place in the 
year 1818, Two days before Good 
Friday in that year Mrs. Evans 
had been preaching in the factory. 
She spoke in language that reached 
many hearts. At that time the 
factory was worked by a relay of 
hands, and Good Friday made no 
difference with manufacturers. On 
this Wednesday night the factory 
was stopped, and Mammon had to 
give place to the cries of mercy. 
A local preacher attempted to 
preach, but his voice was lost in 
the cries of the penitents. The 
night was spent in prayer and 
praise. There were no complaints 
in those days of cold chapels, poor 
congregations, and poor collections. 
Mrs Evans had a very large share 
of converts added to her class in 
this revival. A youth, who joined 
about this time, died two years 


afterwards. His last words were, 
‘Glory! glory! glory!’ Another 
became a missionary, and la- 


boured ten years in the West 
Indies. Mrs. Evans was the mo- 
ther of a large family. She helped 
to maintain them by doing some of 
the factory workathome. Although 
so much engaged by household 
affairs, she found time in the week 
to visit her members and the 
afflicted, and to collect for the 
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missionary cause. She was always 
usefully employed. She did not 
while away her time, or spend it in 
idle gossip with her neighbours. 
She was not only pious abroad, 
but pious at home. 

The factory did not give good 
accommodation for partaking of 
meals. The men were obliged to 
crowd into a small place which was 
used as a counting-house to have 
their dinner. Mrs. Evans went to 
the place one day, and it was full. 
She said to her husband, ‘ My dear, 
thou should’st pray with these 
folks.’ He replied, ‘My dear, thou 
should’st set the example.’ ‘So I 
will,’ she said ; and she fell on her 
knees and prayed with them. She 
had often invitations to preach, not 
only in her own circuit, but in 
other circuits. She never put the 
societies to unnecessary expense. 
She generally walked to the places 
appointed. If she had to goa long 
way, & friend would sometimes lend 
her a vehicle or a pony. 

About the year 1822 the Revs. 
W. E. Miller and R. Gibson were 
appointed to the Cromford circuit. 
Mrs. Evans knew the former when 
in the Nottingham circuit, and he 
had some recollection of her. She 
lost no time in giving him an in- 
vitation to her dwelling. She also 
sent invitations to all the local 
preachers in the town and neigh- 
bourhood to meet at her house on 
a certain day. They took tea to- 
gether, and afterwards spent a 
couple of hours in spiritual con- 
versation and prayer. Mr. Miller 
enjoyed a high state of grace, and 
very earnestly pressed upon his 
local brethren the necessity of en- 
joying the blessing of entire sanc- 
tification. The conversation was a 
blessing to some. Mrs. Evans fully 
entered into it. The younger part 
of the company sat as listening 
learners. 

In the year 1823 the Lord again 
visited His people. There was 
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again a shaking among the dry 
bones, and a revival of religion 
that far exceeded all that had 
taken place before was the result. 
Mrs. Evans entered into the work 
with all her might. Preachers and 
people had one object—the glory 
of God and the salvation of souls. 
All worked that could work, and 
all prayed that could pray. The 
chapel now became densely crowded, 
and a considerable amount of mo- 
ney was promised towards its en- 
largement; but it did not meet the 
approbation of some, and was never 
carried out. Every sitting was oc- 
cupied, and many others were 
wanted; but there were none to 
let. 

The Stanton people had heard 
that the Lord was among the people 
of Wirksworth, and many came to 
the love-feasts out of the circuit of 
Bakewell. Mrs. Evans was invited 
to preach at Bakewell. She ac- 
cepted the invitation. The preach- 
ing then was at the house of bro- 
ther John Gladwins. Mrs. Evans 
very often visited Stanton, and 
great good was done. A chapel 
was built, to which was attached a 
Sunday-school, and a prosperous 
society, which sent out two mis- 
sionaries. 

On one occasion she was invited 
to go to Toulgrave. The narrator 
had to go to Stanton the same day. 
They went part of the way toge- 
ther. She had a pony and he had 
a donkey. He could not make the 
brayer go. Mrs. Evans tried it, 
and failed also, and there was con- 
siderable difficulty in accomplish- 
ing the journey. The day was not 
a very profitable one. Good was 
done in the morning; but at the 
close the devil put his foot in, and 
spoiled all. The woman who had 
invited her had no authority to do 
so,and neglected to let the friends 
know; but the appointed preacher 
kindly gave up the service, and 
she preached an excellent sermon. 
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Soon after she went to preach at 
Wessington Green. The day was 
beautifully fine. There were very 
few houses in the neighbourhood ; 
but a multitude of people gathered 
together to hear the preacher. At 
the close of the service a well- 
dressed woman went up to Mr.Evans 
and said, ‘Sir, twenty years ago I 
lived servant with Mrs. W——, at 
K , and while I lived with her 
I robbed her of half-a-crown. I 
have been a miserable woman ever 
since. Will you have the kindness 
to make her out, and give her this 
half-crown? Mr. Evans was true 
to his trust. He found the lady, 
and gave her the half-crown ; but 
she had no recollection of such 
servant ever being in her service. 

Mrs. Evans was called upon to 
preach at Farzely. One of the 
leaders was greatly prejudiced 
against a woman preaching; but 
after the service he said, ‘If the 
devil himself could preach like 
that, I would go and hear him.’ 
She visited Tamworth and Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch. The latter place and 
the country around it had been 
favoured much with her labours 
in her younger days. She preached 
at Leeds in conjunction with Ann 
Carr and Martha Williams. The 
Derby and Burton-on-Trent circuit 
had much of her labour. 

In the early part of her life Mrs. 
Evans was advised by some of the 
itinerant preachers to join the So- 
ciety of Friends. She often ob- 
served to the narrator that her 
path would have been far more 
pleasant had she done so ; besides, 
she would have had a greater field 
for labour. In her younger days 
she experienced much opposition ; 
but while living in the Cromford 
circuit her path was pleasant, until 
a Mr. F—— came into the circuit, 
and he plainly told her ‘ he was 
no friend to female preaching.’ It 
was generally understood that a 
resolution had been passed in Con- 
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ference to discourage it. Certain 
pious and talented women were 
rising upin the Derby circuit, and 
promised to be very useful; but 
the superintendent, at a public 
meeting, declared ‘he would have 
no woman preaching in his circuit.’ 
This led to a division in the cir- 
cuit. Mrs. Evans, with a few others, 
retired. A new connection was 
formed, and amalgamated with the 
Wesleyan Association, contrary to 
the wishes of the societies. 

Trials of a business character 
now came thick upon her hus- 
band. His father was a joiner, 
and he had been brought up to 
the trade with the rest of his 
brothers. They lived at a village 
a few miles beyond Ashbourn. It 
was here that Evans and his help- 
mate first settled, and here ‘she 
laboured much in the Lord.’ They 
removed to Burton, and, after 
much mental and physical suffer- 
ing, went to Derby, where he 
obtained a knowledge of the ma- 
chiney used for small-ware manu- 
facture. He had a partner with 
him in his business of joiner and 
builder. They made what they 
believed to be improvements in 
the machinery. They went to 
Wirksworth, where they took a 
portion of a mill and commenced 
business on their own account. 
Their improvements had many 
drawbacks, which ran away with 
much of the profit; but the 
partners made money. They were 
about the first to commence power- 
weaving in that branch of busi- 
ness in this country, and the 
reader will understand that large 
profits were made, when he is in- 
formed that men received half-a- 
crown then where twopence-half- 
penny is now paid. Other manu- 
facturers improved the machinery. 
There was a lively competition, 
and the result came to the Evanses 
in the shape of ruin. Ata time 
when age had overtaken them, 
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adversity broke down the health 
of Mrs. Evans. Where .were her 
friends in her time of trial? 
Where were the Wesleyans and 
the Methodists ?—where were the 
people she had helped and loved 
through long years ?—where were 
the sinners who had been called 
to repentance ?—where were the 
brethren ? It is the old story: 
they left her alone in adversity. 
Very few entered her house to 
give her their sympathy and 
prayers; but she knew the Lord 
was with her, and in Him she 
had an abiding refuge. Some 
respectable people of the town 
(not connected with the same 
church) looked kindly on her and 
on her husband. 

She related a remarkable inci- 
dent to the narrator. She was 
acquainted with a Miss Richards, 
who in illness said to her, ‘ Hark, 
Betsy! don’t thou hear heavenly 
music?’ ‘No,’ was the reply. 
‘Come here and put thy head 
upon mine.’ She did so, and for 
a moment or two she heard the 
most sweet music she ever heard 
on earth. This is beyond the 
narrator’s comprehension, and he 
leaves it without comment. 

The last eight years of her life 
she passed through the furnace of 
affliction, but in the midst of all 
the Lord was with her, and she 
felt Him present in the furnace, 
and shouted her Deliverer’s name. 
Three parts of her life were spent 
in doing the will of God, and the 
rest in suffering it. It would be 
hard to say in which state she 
glorified God the most; but 
whether in doing or suffering the 
will of her Lord, she was pre- 
paring to meet her reward. 

A few weeks before her death, 
she related a remarkable dream, 
which she always believed to be 
illustrative of her life, and from 
which she derived much consola- 
tion. She had been eight or nine 
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years in the way to heaven. She 
dreamed she was going a long 
journey, and the way was up a 
steep hill. There followed her 
what appeared to be lions. They 
roared most awfully, but they 
were somehow prevented from 
getting at her. They followed 
until she reached the top of the 
hill, when they left her. On the 
summit of the hill there stood a 
beautiful palace. The door was 
ajar. She entered, and was met 
by a woman wearing a drab- 
coloured gown, a white shawl, and 
and a plain cap. As soon as this 
woman saw the newcomer she 
commenced dancing and shouting, 
‘She’scome! she’scome! she’scome!’ 
with all her might. ‘ Her enemies 
have not been too mighty for her!’ 
The dreamer was then taken to a 
large room. It was surrounded 
by beings that were glorious and 
happy. At the head of a large 
table there sat a noble-looking 
personage. As soon as she entered 
the room, he rose from his seat 
and said to her,‘ Butter and honey 
shalt thou eat all the days of thy 
life;? and she awoke. She said 
that dream had been a comfort to 
her all through her Christian pil- 
grimage; and although she had 
been pursued by enemies all the 
way through life, she believed she 
should arrive safely at last at the 
palace of her glorious King. 

The last two years of her life 
she was confined to her habitation 
by a painful affliction, which was 
made very profitable to her soul. 
Often has the narrator heard her 
glorify God in the fire. He has 
been surprised to hear her bursts 
of rapture, wher a little before 
she had been only able to whisper. 
There were times when she had 
to combat with the enemy. It 
was not to be expected that Satan 
would allow a soul like hers, that 
had been the means of doing so 
much good to others, to slip out 


of the world into heaven without 
making some effort to destroy her 
peace, if not to ruin her for ever. 
One night when she was very full 
of pain, these words were im- 
pressed on her mind: ‘I have 
heard thy groanings, and am come 
down to deliver thee.’ She said, 
‘Do, Lord, come quickly.’ She 
felt much comforted and happy. 
Instantly the enemy suggested to 
her, ‘The Lord you serve deals 
very hardly with you in afflicting 
you so long.’ She felt grieved that 
she should for one moment have 
had such a thought. She cried 
unto the Lord, ‘ Have I sinned, or 
is it my infirmity? Have not 
other Christians had similar con- 
flicts when passing through the 
valley of the shadow of death? 
The Lord was mindful of the pro- 
mise He had given. He came down . 
in the power of His Spirit and 
delivered her from temptation. 
Words were applied to her mind 
which gave her great comfort: 
‘But yé are washed, but ye are 
sanctified in the name of the 
Lord Jesus, and by the spirit of 
our God ;’ and then, in accents of 
praise— 

*I have an advocate above, 

A friend before the throne of God.’ 

She was unspeakably happy the 
remaining part of the night. In 
relating the temptation she said : 
‘Thou knowest, Isaac, all such 
unkind thoughts of God have been 
as poison to my mind. I know 
the Lord has been with me all 
through the wilderness, and hath 
led me with a gentle hand. Thou 
knowest 1 could not help the 
temptation. It seemed as if Satan 
would thrust it into my heart.’ 
She said what a comfort these 
words had been to her: 
* Fear not, my brethren, I shall stand 

On the borders of the land ; 

Jesus Christ, the Father’s Son, 

Bids ye undismayed go on,’ 


A few weeks before her death 

















she had this dream: ‘I saw in 
one corner of the room’ (pointing 
with her finger) ‘the bottomless 
pit. I saw Satan and a great 
multitude of fiends like himself, 
and a very many people apparently 
in great agony. Satan looked 
vicious at me. O! I cannot tell 
thee what an ugly being he ap- 
peared to me. I looked at him 
and at all the others quite undis- 
mayed for these words were so 
sweetly applied to me: 

“ Not all the power of hell can fright 

A soul that walks with Christ in light, 

He walks and cannot fall.”’ 

Here she stopped, and said to a 
friend, ‘ You must not stumble over 
the last line, my dear. It is condi- 
tional that they cannot fall while 
they walk with Christ in light. 
“Clearly he sees and wins his way, 

And shining to the perfect day, 

He more than conquers all.” 

Since I have had this dream 
I have not been much harassed. 
I believe it was to show me that 
he was not allowed to plague me 
any more. How good the Lord 
is! Praise His holy name!’ One 
night she was sitting on the bed- 
side. She was not able to lie 
down, being full of pains. A 
friend supported her. All at 
once she exclaimed : 
*“See from His head, His hands, His feet, 
Sorrow and love flow mingled down! 
Did e’er such love and sorrow meet ? 

Or thorns compose so rich a crown ?”’ 

And again: 
*“ Angels assist ye noble powers, 
Strike all your harps of gold ; 
And when you've raised your highest 
notes, 
His love can ne’er be told,” ’ 


She wept for a long time, but they 
were tears of joy. When she had 
recovered a little she shouted : 


*“ Worthy the Lamb that died,” they cry, 
To be exalted thus; 
, “ Worthy the Lamb,” our hearts reply, 
For He was slain for us. 
Glory be to God. Hallelujah!’ 
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The friend who was with her said: 
‘I shall never forget that night so 
long as live. I have been in meet- 
ings where there has been a great 
influence and good feeling, but I 
never experienced anything like 
that. I asked her if she had seen 
anything in the room, and how it 
was that she had strength to shout 
so loud, when but a little time be- 
fore she was so low that I had 
scarcely been able to hear her 
speak. She said: “I did not see 
anything with my mortal eyes, 
neither did I shout with my own 
strength: the Lord enabled me, 
love. I never in my life had such 
a clear view of my precious Sa- 
viour’s sufferings on the cross as I 
had then. It was showed to me 
so clearly how He suffered for sin- 
ners, and bled for all, for you and 
for me :— 
* Love so amazing, so divine, 
Demands our soul, our life, our all,’” 


She asked me if I felt the sweet 
glory that was in the room. I 
told her I never felt anything to 
equal it. She said: “I am very 
thankful thou didst. I trust thou 
wilt get some good to thy soul.”’ 
One night, a week before she died, 
she exclaimed, ‘Oh! how happy I 
shall be when I have gained the 
victory. Canaan is a happy place. 
Will ye go to the land of Canaan ?’ 
She remarked to her friend that 
they had had some very happy 
seasons together in the night. She 
said they were attended at times 
by invisible spirits, that were sent 
by the blessed God to administer 
comfort. A few days before her 
death her memory began to faii 
her. She told her friend she could 
not pray more than a minute or 
two at a time before she found 
herself rambling. She said, ‘ It is 
all right. Iam quite happy. If 
it is the Lord’s will, I wish to keep 
sensible, so that I may praise my 
Maker while I live; but His will 
2e¢ 
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be done.’ Sometimes she would 
commence repeating a portion of 
Scripture or a verse of a hymn, 
and then lose the thread of what 
she was trying to repeat. Then 
she would turn to her husband 
and say, ‘But thou knowest, my 
dear, I can praise God.’ She was 
very anxious that every one who 
came to see her should pray with 
her. She would say to them, 
‘ Bless you! kneel down and pray.’ 
But many of her friends seemed to 
think that she was too holy to 
need an interest in their prayers. 
When her husband was in the 
room, she never allowed many 
minutes to pass without asking 
him to pray. Throughout her re- 
ligious life she was a woman of 
prayer. She was a practical com- 
ment upon ‘ Pray without ceasing ;’ 
and her prayer was agony, and 
agony with her was heaven. A day 
or two before her death there were 
times when she seomed almost un- 
conscious ; but she would still rave 
about prayer, and ask some one to 
pray. A short time before her 
death she said, ‘O how happy I 
am! I don’t feel to want anything 
to eat or drink. Iam inexpress- 
ibly happy. It may be a lightening 
before death. The Lord only 
knows. His will be done. Glory 
be to God!’ 

The narrator left his employ- 
ment in the middle of the day, 
and hastened to her bedside. He 
found her sensible and able to 
speak a little, He had been 
chosen to improve the event of 
her death whenever it should 
take place. She asked him what 
would be his text, and he told 
her, ‘She hath done what she 
could.’ She shook her head, and 
said, ‘I have not done what I 
could. I would rather it should 
be “Now they desire a better 
country.”’ He said, ‘ Most likely 
the woman could have performed 
more acts of kindness, both to the 
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Saviour and others; but the Sa- 
viour spoke comparatively. She 
had expended all her living upon 
Him. Her whole stock was gone. 
What could she do more? So it 
is I must speak comparatively of 
you.’ With this explanation she 
seemed satisfied. He then said, 
‘I have one question to ask you. 
I do not ask you for my own satis- 
faction, but for the satisfaction 
of others. You know there are 
many who think you have done 
wrong in preaching, and you have 
had to suffer much on that ac- 
count. How do you feel now on 
that matter? He remembers 
her look, manner, and words. 
‘Tell the people Ido not repent 
preaching the Gospel. I only re- 
pent that I have not been more 
faithful.’ She talked about the 
funeral with great composure, and 
gave orders how everything should 
be conducted. Her friend, to 
whom these orders were given, 
said, ‘I do not like you to say 
so much on that subject. We will 
talk about something else.’ She 
replied, ‘I do assure thee it is a 
pleasing subject to me. To die 
would be gain.’ 

The following night she was 
much lower. She often said, ‘ Let 
me die the death of the righteous, 
and let my end be like unto His.” 
She thought she might have 
another attack of the enemy. She 
prayed that God would preserve 
her from it. She rested upon the 
Lord’s faithfulness, and Satan 
was not allowed to annoy her any 
more. She said, ‘I am convinced 
we lose much by not expecting 
answers to our prayers, and by not 
exercising faith when we pray. 
How insulting it is to the Al- 
mighty when his children pray 
and don’t expect that for which 
they pray.’ 

On the Sunday she altered 
much. She seemed to arouse her- 
self for some extra effort. She 











talked wonderfully loud in ad- 
monishing her family. She asked 
them very pressingly to sing a 
verse, but they were all over- 
whelmed with sorrow, and could 
not. In the night she began to 
sing ‘Other refuge have I none,’ 
but she could not proceed. On 
Monday she was labouring under 
great pain at her chest, and, to 
all appearance, insensible as to 
what was going on in the room. 
On Tuesday the narrator went to 
see her. He found her perfectly 
sensible, and asked her if Christ 
was precious. She waved her 
hand. She was unable to speak, 
except in a low whisper. He 
said, ‘I understand the sign you 
mean. You have got the vic- 
tory? She nodded assent, and 
again waved her hand. By the 
motion of her lips, he thought she 
asked him to pray. He asked 
if he should do so. She again 
nodded, and he prayed. When 
he arose from his knees she put 
out her hand and took an affec- 
tionate farewell. Then she lifted 
up both her hands as if com- 
mending him to God, that he 
might be kept faithful, and that 
they might meet again in the 
better world. In the afternoon 
her friends thought she was dying. 
Her husband came into the room, 
took her by the hand, and said, 
* My dear, thy race is almost run.’ 
She said, ‘Glory! Thou hast 
fought a good fight. Thou hast 
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kept the faith, and there is laid 
up for thee a crown.’ She con- 
tinued sensible throughout the 
day. 

About nine o’cléck in the even- 
ing the narrator called again. She 
appeared to be in a sound sleep. 
After waiting a short time, she 
opened her eyes and put out her 
hand. He said, ‘ Your journey is 
nearly ended.’ She raised her 
hand. ‘The Lord gives you the 
victory.’ She gave the usual sign. 
He said, ‘It was through the 
blood of the Lamb,’ and she shook 
her head, as was her manner when 
in health. Then she put out both 
her hands that they might raise 
her up. She made an effort to 
speak, but could not. She mo- 
tioned with her lips for him to 
pray. She lay as if in sleep an 
hour or two. She appeared to 
breathe quicker, and her hair 
came down before her face. She 
said they must call the family up, 
for she was going. Her husband 
had just got in the room, and 
fallen on his knees, when she 
breathed her last. It was her 
wish that her funeral might be 
without ostentation, and that she 
might be buried like the Quakers, 
and that no stone or monument 
should be raised to her memory, 
but that she should be laid near 
to Mr. Thomas Spicer, who was a 
Methodist local preacher for nearly 
fifty years. She was buried ac- 
cording to her desires. 
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A GREEK LADY’S NARRATIVE. 


(From Lire.) 


NE of the ‘richest and most 
populous of the islands in 
the ASgean Sea, fifty-three years 
ago, was Chios (or Scio). It had 
obtained great privileges at the 
time of the fall of Constantinople, 
in 1453, and still kept those 
privileges at the period of which 
I write. The island was governed 
by an oligarchy of families, who 
annually elected three of their 
members, whose duty it was to 
levy a capitation tax, and pay it 
to the Turks, together with a 
tribute of gum-mastic for the use 
of the imperial seraglio.* This 
comparative immunity from Turk- 
ish rapacity was the origin of the 
wealth and prosperity of Chios. 
The island is rocky, and about 
three times the size of the Isle of 
Wight; had been famed in an- 
tiquity for its wine, and in later 
times for its gum, figs, and silk. 
The entire aristocracy, if it might 
be so called, was commercial, re- 
sembling that of the Italian States 
in the middle ages. Indeed, the 
names of the chief families in 
Chios indicate their probable de- 
scent from the Italians, who, in the 
Fourth Crusade, took Constanti- 
nople, and, with their names, may 
have been transmitted that apti- 
tude for business which character- 
ised the merchant-princes of Genoa 
and Venice. 

It was the custom of the upper 
class in the island to send every 
boy, at the ageof thirteen or 
fourteen, to the commercial house 
of the family at Smyrna, Con- 
stantinople, Malta, or elsewhere. 
He returned when about twenty- 
five, married, and went abroad 
again, at intervals as the exi- 
gencies of business demanded, 


* The ladies of the seraglio chew gum- 
mastic rouch as a sailor does his quid. 


only settling in the island per- 
manently when a middle-aged man. 
Thus, the resident population con- 
sisted chiefly of old men, women, 
and children, and of these the 
women never left the island. 

Virtually independent of Turk- 
ish despotism, prosperous, and 
peace-loving, the Chiots felt no 
inclination to join the rebellion of 
the mainland, and other islands, 
when at last they were goaded 
to insurrection by a yoke which 
pressed more heavily year by year. 
But the assistance of the wealthy 
Chiots was important for the suc- 
cess of the scheme; and an ex- 
pedition was consequently organ- . 
ised from the neighbouring island 
of Samos in the winter of 1821-22, 
with the object of landing on 
Chios, and stirring up the island 
to rebellion. 

Rumours of this plot reached 
the Turkish governor of Chios, 
who commanded the garrison of 
three hundred men which, accord- 
ing to old treaties, the Turks kept 
in the capital town. He sent at 
once to Constantinople for succour, 
and, at the same time, demanded 
hostages from the governing body 
of the island. The committee of 
three, ignorant of the movements 
of the Samians, and themselves 
strongly opposed to any revolu- 
tionary measures, were yet re- 
luctant to intrust their relations 
and friends to the tender mercies 
of the garrison. But there was no 
help for it. Sixty of the heads of 
the richest families in Chios were 
sent to the fort, thirty at a time, 
as pledges for the good conduct of 
the rest. Reinforcements had 
arrived from Constantinople mean- 
while, and it was now confidently 
hoped that the Samians would give 
up their mad enterprise, when the 
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news of their landing fell, like a 
bomb, upon the island. It was on 
the 10th of March, 1822, that the 
Samians effected a landing, and 
dispersed at once the Turkish 
troops sent to opposethem. They 
at once laid siege to the fort. The 
Chiots were terror-stricken, fear- 
ing for the lives of their thirty 
hostages ; and, though it has been 
asserted that some of them joined 
the Samians, it is an unquestioned 
fact that the main body of the in- 
habitants remained neutral, if not 
actually inimical, to the besiegers. 
On the 30th of March the whole 
Turkish fleet hove in sight, the capi- 
tal was bombarded, and, undercover 
of night, seven thousand troops were 
landed. Then, the Samians, sce- 
ing the game was hopeless, ran 
away, leaving Chios to its fate. 
The hostages were hanged from the 
yard-arms of the Turkish flagship, 
and the whole Turkish rabble were 
let loose, to plunder, burn, ‘and 
carry into slavery. 

It is at this point that the 
narrative begins of which I am 
about to repeat the substance (if 
not in the actual words of the 
speaker), as I heard and wrote it 
down at the time. The old lady, 
though silver-haired and bowed 
with age, retained the clear in- 
telligence, the vivid memory, the 
passionate heart of youth, whose 
fire the long rain of years had left 
unquenched. As she spoke her 
black eye kindled, the flush 
mounted to her pale cheek, the 
hand that she raised from time to 
time shook with nervous excite- 
ment. She was living again those 
fifty-two years ago, was once more 
the young wife and mother, nurs- 
ing the babe at her breast, was the 
witness and the victim of atrocities 
which were seared, with every 
minute detail, into her brain. 


My husband was absent in 
Smyrna, began Madame A.... . 
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like all the young merchants of 
Chios, business obliged him to be 
frequently away from the island for 
months at a time. I, and my 
little baby, were left with my 
father, mother, and sisters, when the 
news reached us that seven thou- 
eand Turks had landed. We knew 
what we had to fear, though 
imagination fell far short of the 
reality; and we fled, in company 
with several of our friends, to a 
neighbouring monastery, situated 
on a height. Here we hoped to be 
safe; but soon found ourselves 
pursued, and knowing that the 
Turks would not respect the sacred 
refuge, we left it, and wandered 
on for three nights, driven from 
one village to another, fainting 
with fatigue, but not daring to 
make a more lengthened halt. 
Finally we came upon a party of 
Samians, flying like ourselves, 
whom we implored to be allowed 
to join. They were some of the 
last left of that unlucky band from 
the sister island, whose mad re- 
volutionary plot had brought all 
this misery upon us. But nosuch 
feeling—no common compassion, 
indeed, for fellow sufferers—was 
kindled within them. They per- 
mitted us to accompany them as 
far as the shore, and there, like 
cowards as they were, abandoned 
us, embarking themselves in a boat 
which, as it was too small to hold 
all, they promised to send back for 
us Chiots, when they had reached 
the vessel which awaited them in 
the distance. But, to our agony, 
no sooner were they on board, than 
the ship hoisted its sails and was 
soon out of sight. 

The Turks, with the object of 
conciliating the peasantry, who, 
having been treated harshly in 
some instances by the wealthy pro- 
prietors of Chios, were not well 
affected towards them, issued a 
proclamation during these days, 
stating that they only sought the 
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rich, and that their just resent- 
ment was not directed against the 


r. 

The event, alas! proved the 
treacherous intent of this an- 
nouncement, for the peasants, 
ultimately, suffered severely at the 
hands of these marauders; but at 
the time, it led to their receiving, 
in many instances, the bribes of 
the Turks, to betray the wealthier 
Chiots who were in hiding. 

That the peasant whonow cameto 
our help, as we lay there huddled to- 
gether upon the shore, at our wits’ 
end what course we should pursue, 
was actuated, in the first instance, 
by the base intention of delivering 
us up to our enemies, I do not 
believe. He had served our family, 
we had been good to him, he 
offered to shelter us in his cottage, 
and we joyfully accepted the pro- 
position. It was while under his 
roof that an accident happened to 
me which greatly aggravated my 
subsequent sufferings. A child 
upset a kettle of boiling water over 
my foot, which was badly scalded. 
The following day we learned that 
the Turks were entering the village, 
and the door of our cottage was 
barred, while my family proceeded 
to conceal themselves under the 
divan which ran round the room, 
and upon which I lay. I was 
suffering too acutely to move, and 
trusted that our enemies might be 
touched by pity for my helpless 
condition, and would leave the 
house without further search. In 
one of these hopes I was dis- 
appointed ; they battered down the 
door, seized me, and, in spite of 
every appeal to their humanity, 

me off between them to 
the spot where they and some 
Cretan Turks were to meet and 
divide their spoils. 

The scene that ensued thereon 
was strangely melodramatic. The 
captain of the Cretans swore that 
I should be his, and, moreover, 
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registered a further oath that if I 
did not consent to accompany him 
there and then, he would blow out 
my brains. I was almost callous 
with mental agony and physical 
suffering, and to this only can I 
attribute the stolid courage, or in- 
difference—call it what one will 
—which enabled me to say, ‘ Kill 
me, if you choose, but I will not 
go with you; I belong to this man, 
who captured me, and with him 
will I remain.’ 

At this juncture, the peasant 
in whose house the rest of my 
family still remained concealed, ap- 
peared, while the two Turks were 
wrangling. His fidelity had not 
been proof against the lust for 
gold. ‘I know where her father 
is,’ said this man. ‘ He is rich, and 
will offer a large ransom for his 
daughter.’ He then secretly added, . 
‘You first captured her; take the 
ransom, and let her return to my 
house; then you ’—turning to the 
Cretan—‘ can come and recapture 
her, and ‘so both shall be satisfied.’ 
The two Turks agreed to this 
arrangement, the money was 
fetched and handed over to my 
captor, and I was released, the 
peasant, no doubt, retaining a cer- 
tain share of the spoil. 

I returned with him to his 
dwelling, ignorant, of course, of 
the nefarious plot of which I was 
to be the victim, and anxious to re- 
join my dear parents, who were still 
concealed there. I had scarcely 
crossed the threshold, however, 
and they had not emerged from 
their hiding place, when the party 
of Cretans arrived and captured 
me once more. Resistance was 
vain; I gave myself up for lost. 
With my babe in my arms, I pre- 
pared to follow them, anxious only 
to spare my family the agony of 
seeing me maltreated, without the 
power of saving me, if I lingered 
or offered any opposition to the 
brutal Turks. But at this 








moment some irrepressible move- 
ment of horror from my poor 
father, I believe, attracted their 
attention to the divan, under 
which the whole family was con- 
cealed. One of the Cretans threw 
the cushions on the floor, and dis- 
covered my father, mother, and 
sisters, together with all the trea- 
sure of gold, jewels, and plate 
which had been carried off in our 
flight. A shout of triumph burst 
from them as they dragged forth 
my old parents and my young 
sisters, and their eyes glistened 
greedily as they pounced upon the 
spoil now brought tolight. In the 
excitement caused among them by 
the unexpected finding of this 
treasure, I was for the moment 
forgotten. I saw there was a 
chance—just one feeble chance— 
of escape. I thought of my dear 
husband, and then of my babe, 
whom I must abandon, but whose 
life would probably be safer with- 
out me, for they would not kill a 
harmless infant ...... 

The Turks had their backs to 
me, my old mother sat trembling 
beside me..... I hesitated a 
moment, and then my resolution 
was taken. I turned toher rapidly, 
and placing the baby in her arms, 
I whispered, ‘ Take it, and keep it, 
till you hear from me.... I 
must fly.’ . . . ‘How can you, my 
child, lame as you are?’ she re- 
monstrated. But terror, at times, 
can brace as well as paralyse. I 
scarcely knew that I was suffering 
as I crept through the half-open 
door and fled out into the dark- 
ness, whither I knew not—any- 
where out of the village—any- 
where away from that Cretan 
Turk. 

I had not been gone many 
minutes, when he discovered my 
escape,and beat both my father and 
mother when they asserted, most 
truly, that they knew not where I 
I may as well state in this 


was. 
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place that one of my sisters was 
made a slave,and endured many sad 
vicissitudes before she regained her 
freedom; but into the details of 
her story I will not digress. My 
parents were despoiled of all they 
possessed ; but their lives, together 
with that of my child, were not 
sacrificed ; for they offered no re- 
sistance, and as to slavery, it was 
only young and handsome women 
who were subjected to it. 

To return to myself... The 
wall which surrounded the village 
had but one gate, which was 
guarded. What was I to do? 
Every moment was of importance 
.+.. to retrace my steps was 
madness... I saw what ap- 
peared to be an empty house, and 
by means of a wall crawled up, I 
scarce know how, on to the flat 
roof, where I lay, half-fainting 
with fatigue and pain. But to 
stay here was impossible; in the 
clear summer night my form could 
easily be distinguished on the low 
house-top . . . . I crepton to the 
adjoining one. Here I found an 
opening into the building beneath, 
against which a ladder was set. 
It was perilous todescend—whither 
I knew not, possibly again into 
the hands of treacherous peasantry 
—but the risk must be run. I 
placed my trembling feet on the 
ladder, and began to descend into 
pitch darkness. 

Suddenly, to my great joy, I 
heard the bleating of a lamb. It 
was followed by the lowing of a 
cow, disturbed by the unwonted 
intrusion of a stranger, and then I 
knew thatit was a stable I was en- 


tering ... Even now, my feet 
touched the straw .... and I 
felt comparatively safe... . if 


only those animals would be 
quiet. I took the precaution to 
remove the ladder, fearing that 
I might thus be tracked, and then 
I crouched down in a corner of the 
stable, and prayed that I might 
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die there, rather than be dis- 
covered. 

It was not to be. The lowing 
of the cow had disturbed its owner, 
who entered the stable, and peered 
round, raising his lantern before 
him that he might penetrate the 
darkness. Further attempt at 
concealment was useless, but, as I 
rose to my feet, I flung my shawl 
over the lantern, and, half beside 
myself with terror, implored him, 
if he had a spark of humanity, not 
to give me up to the Turks, who 
were in pursuitof me. ‘ All I ask 
is to be allowed to remain here, in 
a corner of your stable, covered 
with the straw. The man, though 
startled; did not take my intrusion 
amiss; and the event proved him 
to be kind and faithful, if not very 
courageous. He offered to take 
me to his wife, but I resolutely 
refused to leave the stable. I felt 
safer there, and even when the 
woman came, and urged my ac- 
companying them into the house, 
where they would give me a bed, 
my terror of the Turks was too 
great to permit me to accept their 
hospitality . . . Iremained inthat 
stable for days, suffering greatly in 
body and mind, for my anxiety 
about my child was poignant, 
until I learned of its safety, and my 
burnt foot caused me acute pain, 
in consequence of all I had gone 
through. The peasant woman 
ascertained for me, at length, that 
the child and its grandmother had 
been released, and had left the 
village. But the Cretan Turk was 
still there, in hot pursuit of me, 
whom he knew must be still within 
its walls, and he vowed that the 
house which concealed me he 
would burn to the ground. 

In the meanwhile the news of the 
condition of our affairs reached 
my husband at Smyrna. Some of 
the refugees from Chios brought 
tidings of the massacre and rapine 
to which our ill-fated island was a 
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prey. My husband’s anxiety about 
me was intense; and (as it was 
impossible for him to quit his post, 
and return to Chios, whereby he 
would only have run his head into 
the snarer’s net, without know- 
ing even where to find me— 
for he learned that we had all left 
our home) he employed a ship 
to cruise about the coast, and send 
boats on shore whenever it was 
practicable, with a view of obtain- 
ing any possible information con- 
cerning me. For some time their 
efforts were fruitless. Nothing 
positive could be ascertained; 
some said that I had been carried 
off as a slave ; others, that I had 
been saved; that my sister had 
been captured, and my father 
killed. It was just then that the 
Turks, finding that many of the 
rich Chiots had escaped them, and- 
were, they had reason to believe, 
in hiding, treacherously proclaimed 
an amnesty, by which means they 
hoped to entrap all the wealthy 
who might still be concealed in 
the island. 

I do not think that the peasant, 
in whose house I was sheltered, 
was a dupe to this proclamation : 
still, he affected to believe in its 
good faith. But, when it was a 
question of my going down to the 
shore, near which the ship was 
anchored, though he offered to lend 
me a donkey, he declined to ac- 
company me himself. The sailors, 
with whom I managed to com- 
municate, said, ‘Come to the shore, 
where our boat will meet you, and 
you are safe.’ 

The thought of that solitary 
ride paralysed me with terror, but 
it was in vain that I appealed to 
the peasant, who had protected 
me faithfully sofar. He was deaf 
to my supplications that he would 
escort me. He pleaded that his 
child had been drowned at that 
very landing place—no, he could 
not go there; his dread of the 




















Turks’ vengeance, should they dis- 
cover his complicity in my escape, 
being, no doubt, the real motive 
which actuated him. And he was 
wise. As it turned out, I was 
thankful he did not go with me; 
had his compassion mastered his 
prudence, I have no doubt but that 
he would, ultimately, have been 
butchered. 

I started before daybreak on the 
donkey, and followed the path in- 
dicated to me, to the summit of a 
steep cliff overhanging the sea. 
It was necessary to cross this 
height, and descend by a circuitous 
route on the opposite side—unless 
one slid down the face of the cliff 
—in order to reach the shore. A 
crowd of fugitives was here, bound, 
like myself, for the good ship which 
lay in the offing ; and among them, 
conceive my joy and surprise at 
finding my child, with my father, 
mother and sister. But moments 
were precious ; we had barely time 
to embrace, none in which to tell 
our respective stories. An alarm 
was raised that the Turks were in 
pursuit. There was the landing 
place directly below us, and there, 
too, the ship’s boat in waiting; 
but how to reach it, before the 
Turks could overtake us? One 
course alone remained. We, all 
of us, men, women, and children, 
sat and slid down the precipitous 
face of the cliff, regulating our 
course, and its rapidity, as best we 
could, by the bushes and tufts of 
grass on our way. Thank God, 
our entire band accomplished this 
without serious accident, though 
the agony I suffered from my 
scalded foot, as well as from in- 
tense thirst, I still remember. 
Five minutes later, and we should 
have been lost. We had scarcely 
begun to embark, when we saw the 
Turks on the summit of the cliff 
we had just left. They fired upon 
us, and, but for the happy sug- 
gestion of the captain of the boat, 
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some of us would probably have 
been killed. ‘I have a miniature 
cannon here, and those Turks are 
arrant cowards,’ said he, and, act- 
ing on the impulse, he blazed away, 
aiming, it is true, somewhat at 
random, but in the direction of the 
cliff, which soon prevented our 
pursuers from showing their faces 
and muskets, while we rowed 
away, and reached the ship in 
safety. 

I was literally in rags, and, for 
decency’s sake, was obliged to don 
the only clothes the sailors could 
give me, which were those of a 
Turkish woman. It went sorely 
against me to assume the garb of 
our hated persecutors, but there 
was no help for it. Curiously 
enough, this circumstance tended 
to corroborate a report which the 
Turk who had first captured me 
had disseminated in Smyrna and 
Tinos (where I landed), namely, 
that when I had escaped from him, 
I had robbed him to a considerable 
extent. My appearance in Turkish 
attire lent a colour to this story ; 
it only needed the testimony of the 
sailors, however, to prove its 
falsity. 

My husband, meanwhile, was 
wandering about, a prey to the 
most torturing anxiety on my ac- 
count. When he failed to obtain 
any tidings of me through the ship 
he had sent to Chios, his agony of 
mind was so great that he could 
not remain in Smyrna, and he set 
off in a vessel for the coast of 
Chios, in the vague hope of ob- 
taining some clue tomy fate. But 
he could learn nothing; a general 
impression prevailed in the neigh- 
bourhood of our home that I had 
fallen a victim to the Turks, and 
though one man asserted that I 
had escaped, his statement needed 
confirmation, and was not credited. 
How could it be, when there did 
not remain a young woman of our 
class on the island, unless she was 
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plain or weakly? Hope died 
within my poor husband’s heart. 
He went about from one island to 
another, but could learn nothing, 
and at last arrived at the 
terrible certainty that I had been 
massacred. As he leant over the 
side of the ship, and looked down 
into the still blue waters of the 
Mediterranean, he told me after- 
wards that he had even meditated 
suicide. Was it not better to seek 
oblivion from his misery at once, 
he asked himself, instead of drag- 
ging on a miserable existence alone 
and unloved ? 

He was in this frame of mind 
when a ship hove in sight, which, 
after hailing the one in which my 
dear husband was, brought to him 
the tidings of my safety in Tinos. 
There, in the course of a few 
hours, he rejoined me, and our 
child. We were ruined, without 
a home, and exiles for ever from 
our native island. But our lives 
were spared, and we were thank- 
ful. Ina distant land, and with 
many privations and difficulties to 
contend with, my husband set to 
work to build up his fortunes 
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anew. God was with him, and he 
prospered; but Chios he never 
saw again—nor shall I. 


It was calculated that in 
February 1822, Chios contained 
115,000 inhabitants; in August 
but 1,800 remained: 23,000 had 
been killed, 45,000 had been 
carried into slavery, the remainder 
had escaped penniless. Some 
went to France (many settling in 
Marseilles), some to Russia, many 
to England. For some time they 
most of them entertained the hope 
of returning to their native homes 
when peace should be established. 
But, unfortunately for them— 
perhaps fortunately for their 
children—this was not to be. 
When the looked-for moment came, 
Chios was again placed under the 
yoke of the Sultan, and to this day 
none of the then exiled inhabi- 
tants have returned. In Trieste, 
Leghorn, Marseilles, and London, 
the fugitives gradually settled 
down, and were the founders of 
those great houses whose wealth 
and influence have gone on in- 
creasing unto the present day. 

Hami.ton Aipé. 
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GASTRONOMICAL RAMBLES. 


By ‘ SARCELLE,’ 


NO. IIl.—GOOD THINGS OF GERMANY. 


‘It was the evening of another day, 
And down the Strand we took our weary way.’ 


E paused before a Bier-Halle, 
and let our thoughts wander 
back to things Teutonic, to sweet 
memories of Rhineland, of the 
merry ‘ Burschenschaft,’ our gay 
student life, of the fresh, cool, light 
wines of Rhine and Moselle, and of 
the bright, creaming beer of Bava- 
ria. It was not exactly the fami- 
liar old ‘ Bairisch’ that was offered 
to us in this Strand ‘ Restaura- 
tion,’ but sufficiently akin to it to 
inspire us with a desire to taste it. 
Behind the bar a portly landlord 
and somewhat less portly landlady 
were busy dispensing barrel-shaped 
glasses of beer to numerous casual 
customers, and handing numbers 
of similar glasses to sundry wait- 
ers, who were attending to dining 
parties in a room of portentous 
length. 
We entered the long room, took 
a seat at a little table, and de- 
voted ourselves to the study of 
a bill of fare printed in Ger- 
man and English. Such names 
as ‘Leberwurst’ (liver-sausage), 
* Sardellen’ (anchovies), ‘ Braun- 
schweiger Cervelat’ (Brunswick 
sausage),and other little cold de- 
licacies which figured among the 
‘hors d’cuvre’ were familiar to 
me, and I knew they denoted good 
things. We had some anchovies 
with ‘ Butterbrod ’ (bread-and-but- 
ter), also some of the delicious 
sausage of Brunswick. Both were 
excellent, but not particularly 
cheap, the anchovies being six- 
pence and the sausages tenpence. 
Then we got among puzzling 
things. Most of the dishes were 
familiar to me, but three certainly 


were new: ‘Gollash mit Nockerl,’ 
‘ Wiirstel mit Krean,’ and ‘ Wiener 
Schnitzerl.’ ‘Gollash mit Nockerl’ 
was truly delightful—the name, I 
mean. We cachinnated and specu- 
lated much over it, and suggested 
that ‘slippers and scrapers’ or 
‘pumps and door-mats’ would be 
quite as inviting, in sound at least, 
as ‘Goloshes and Knockers’; for 
so my friend, quite unversed in the 
Teutonic dialects, persisted in pro- 
nouncing it. But, alas! while we 
were sitting in anxious expecta- 
tion, not unmingled with dread, as 
to what this new and strange food 
might be, the fair-haired, gentle- 
manly waiter, after a short collo- 
quy at the counter, returned to us 
with the melancholy news that 
there ‘was no more Gollash’! This 
was a blow; but we thought of 
the prairie-fowl at Muggeridge’s, 
and were comforted. 

Not to be entirely disappointed 
of novelty and outlandishness, we 
ordered ‘ Wiirstel mit Krean’; for 
though I knew very well that 
‘ Wiirstel’ indicated certain sa- 
youry little sausages, I had no 
recollection of the mysterious word 
* Krean,’ nor wasI at allenlightened 
on the subject when my comrade 
pointed out to me, on the English 
side of the ‘Speise-Karte,’ the 
translation, ‘ Sausage and Craen.’ 

Now, I protest against this style of 
translation. The substitution of a 
similar-sounding initial letter and 
the transposition of a couple of 
vowels are by no means certain of 
success in conveying ideas. Sup- 
pose for an instant that cockles were 
an article of dict much in vogue 
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at eating-houses frequented by fo- 
reigners, would an English land- 
lord be likely to give his stranger 
guests any idea of the nature of 
the humble bivalve by printing in 
his bill of fare ‘ Kekols’? Scarcely. 

But here occurs to me a more 
precise illustration of this novel 
mode of interpreting. Let us ima- 
gine it to be early summer time, 
and that ‘ strawberries and cream’ 
figure in the dessert. Suppose our 
Boniface, for the benefit of Teutonic 
wanderers, prints ‘ Erdbeeren mit 
Kraem,’ how would that be? But 
I believe I am getting into a phi- 
lological fog; for I am not at all 
sure that ‘ Kraem’ is not German 
for cream.* 

To return to our sausages. 
These savoury little articles (and 
uncommonly good they were) soon 
made their appearance, plentifully 
garnished with horse-radish! Who 
the dickens could have imagined 
that either ‘Krean’ or ‘Craen’ 
meant horse-radish? The dish, 
however, was novel and nice, and 
the cost, I believe, was tenpence. 
Then we went in for ‘ Wiener 
Schnitzerl.’ Another disappoint- 
ment. That was simply a nice 
little beefsteak with onions—very 
good, but by no means foreign. 

Then we paused for a while, and 
took mental notes of the general 
aspect of the place. The waiters 
were three in number, well dressed, 
somewhat supercilious-looking, yet 
active withal and serviceable. The 
face of one of them seemed familiar 
tome. I looked at him again; he 
looked at me, and saluted me re- 
spectfully ; then I knew the man. 

He had been waiter at the prin- 
cipal hotel in a certain fair sea- 
port of la belle Normandie, where I 
had sojourned a couple of years, 
and spent, oh! such a happy, merry 
life, in a kindly family circle, where 
prattling children clung to me— 
where our pleasures were simple, 

* No, it isn’t.—Ep. 
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but numerous, such as cruising 
about in my little boat the ‘ Rose,” 
catching the humble sea-fish that 
swarmed round our coast; taking 
pleasant trips inland to the banks 
of a fair trout-stream, fishing all 
day amongst the kindly, cider- 
drinking millers, trudging back 
over the hills and through the 
woods, with creel full of the spotted 
beauties ; picnics at neighbouring 
villages, rustic sports and dances ; 
pleasant promenades in the town, 
meetings with English friends, good 
dinners at the hotel above men- 
tioned ; then, as winter drew on, 
comical ‘ parties of chase,’ organ- 
ised by French sporting friends, 
where the behaviour of both gun- 
ners and dogs used to be very 
wonderful, very marvellous in- 
deed, where I myself one day es- 
caped the stigma of coming home 
‘ bredouille,’ by knocking over an 
old cock blackbird, which was ac- 
cepted as ‘ gibier’ in perfect good 
faith, where a stout and irascible 
French sportsman, drawing near to 
our café with empty ‘ gibeciére,’ 
fired both barrels at a white cat 
which ran across the road, and— 
missed it clean; pleasant evenings 
at the theatre, with, perchance, one 
or two little children to treat to 
the grand performance, perchance 
some noisy, witty, jovial bachelor 
friends to join in a wicked little 
petit souper afterwards. 

But, halte la, mon ami! You are 
supposed to be writing about a 
certain German ‘ Bier-Halle’ in the 
Strand, and behold, you makealong 
excursioninto Normandy! Peccavi, 
reader, I confess it; but the face of 
that man, who is now carrying an 
odorous filet aux champignons to yon- 
der stout and respectable German 
couple, called to my mind all the 
above thoughts—ay, and many a 
bright thought more. Truly, my 
friend Franz, who now comes up 
and inquires kindly after my 
health since he saw me at Havre, 

















has altered his personal appear- 
ance slightly by the growth of 
certain whiskers since that happy 
time, and I—well, I have a few 
score of grey hairs, and the suspi- 
cion of a commencing wrinkle ; and 
life has not been so bright for me 
of late as in those dear gay old 
Norman days, which a dull ‘some- 
thing whispers shall return ‘ never 
more.’ So the reader, if really 
‘ gentle,’ will surely pardon me the 
digression — and —‘ Kellner, eine 
Flasche Walportzheimer |’ 


‘For nought can cheer the hearts that 
pine 
Like a deep, deep draught of the good 
Rhine wine—’ 


Away with the bitter-sweet me- 
mories of the past, and let us seek 
what is gay, amusing, or pleasing 
in the present. 

Here we have the ‘ Kladdera- 
datsch’ and ‘ Berliner Wespen,’ but, 
faith, there is little amusement to 
be got out of them, with their 
black wood-engravings, and quaint, 
crabbed, familiar old characters. 
Comic papers, forsooth! they lack 
kindliness and geniality; they 
sting more often than they tickle, 
and their merriment has too often, 
of late, been the coarse laughter 
of brutal conquerors taunting the 
gallant vanquished. So away, ye 
wasps of Berlin, do not buzz your 
sarcasms round our little table. 
‘Waiter, bring me this week’s 
“Punch”! Ah! that is better; 
now I can laugh, and at the same 
time feel at peace with my fellow- 
creatures—I wish, though, that 
yonder tall, fair-haired, bejewelled 
Prussian commercial travellers 
would not swagger quite so ob- 
trusively as they enter the room; 
and surely they need not scowl at 
me so because they overhear me 
speaking to friend Franz in that 
despised language which they hate 
because they can never acquire 
properly either its correct pro- 
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nunciation, or its beautiful, wit- 
assisting idioms. 

There is a good deal of the 
British bull-dog about me, my 
proud Prussian friends, and yet I 
am not ashamed of being taken 
for a Frenchman. But I don’t 
really want to abuse you; you 
are, doubtless, very estimable 
fellows in your way; and there 
are, doubtless, certain brown- 
haired, large-waisted maidens, ‘ at 
home there in the Fatherland,’ 
who look upon you as the incar- 
nations of ‘the true and the 
beautiful.’ But it is with your 
food I have to do at the present 
moment; and that a great deal of 
it is good, strong, hearty, nourish- 
ing food, I very willingly grant. 

Not to bore the reader with a 
detailed account of several visits I 
paid to the ‘ Restauration ’ in ques- 
tion, I will simply enumerate a few 
of the things I have noticed there. 

Imprimis: the Teutonic cook 
cannot altogether do without the 
language of the despised ‘ Franzos’ 
in the arrangement of his bill of 
fare. The very first word we come 
to therein is ‘Hors d’cuvre.’ 
Then come ‘ Suppen’ and ‘ Fisch,’ 
which are undoubtedly German, 
and too like the corresponding 
English words to require trans- 
lation. Then we get a bit of 
French again, in the shape of 
‘ Entrées’; then come the German 
‘Braten,’ ‘Gefliigel,’ ‘Gemiise,’ 
* Salat,’ ‘ Mehlspeisen,’ ‘ Kise’; or 
roasts, poultry, vegetables, salads, 
sweets, and cheese. Among the 
‘hors d’ceuvre’ I may mention, as 
particularly good, anchovies, and 
‘ Braunschweiger Cervelat,’ or 
Brunswick sausage. ‘ Leberwurst,’ 
I know from old Rhenish expe- 
rience to be a most succulent and 
ambrosial form of sausage; but, 
alas! it would appear to be only 
in season in the winter. ‘ Russian 


sardines’ were a decided novelty 
to me. 


They were extracted from 
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a little wooden keg on the counter, 
which I had at first imagined to 
contain my beloved ‘ caviare.’ The 
sardines of Russia are larger than 
the conventional sardine of the 
London grocer—larger even than 
those headless monsters of which 
there are only eight or nine in a 
shilling tin: larger than the beau- 
tiful, sweet, rich little fish which I 
used to have fresh for breakfast 
every morning at Nantes, St. Na- 
zaire, and other places on that 
dear old Brittany coast which is 
famous for them. Their relatives 
of Russia bad been subjected to no 
cooking process, but simply very 
slightly salted, and then pressed 
down in layers in the keg, liberally 
besprinkled with bay-leaves, pep- 
percorns, mustard-seed and cap- 
sicums. Very tasty indeed, un- 
commonly hot and drouthy were 
these Russian sardines. There 
were also some ‘ herbs-anchovies,’ 
a somewhat similar arrangement, 
but not nearly so hot. We did not 
notice anything peculiarlyGerman 
among the soups, which were four- 
pence and sixpence. I had some 
excellent pea-soup at the former 
price. Different kinds of good fresh 
fish were to be had at eightpence 
and tenpence. Among the ‘entrées’ 
I have already pointed out ‘ Wiir- 
stel mit Krean’ and ‘ Wiener 
Schnitzerl,’ both very good ; prices, 
I think, respectively tenpence and 
a shilling. On a subsequent day I 
succeeded in getting hold of a real 
‘Gollash mit Nockerl.’ It was a 
dish of stewed meat—I opine mut- 
ton, possibly Australian—in a rich 
brown gravy, flanked by two nice 
little dumplings—which, however, 
instead of preserving the tradi- 
tional round shape which culinary 
tradition respects in England, had 
contrived to assimilate themselves 
as nearly as possible to the form 
of a dumpy sausage, so dear to 
the Teutonic mind. It was very 
good, but hardly so strangely and 


wonderfully foreign as I could 
have wished. It cost tenpence, too, 
and was not dear. I have but few 
remarks to make on the rest of the 
bill of fare. ‘Gemischter Salat’ is 
mixed salad, the conventional 
salad of England. ‘ Kartoffel- 
salat’ is potato-salad, which I 
like, but I hardly imagine it will 
suit English palates in general; 
nor should I advise novices to 
try ‘Sauerkraut,’ unless they have 
a sixpence to throw away. 

To those simple-minded beings 
who still like ‘sweet things,’ I 
would say that the cook here can 
make a very good omelette, either 
‘aux confitures,’ ‘ sucrée,’ or ‘au 
rhum’; also that the German 
‘Pfannkuchen’ (pancakes) will 
compare favourably with any 
turned out in English households 
on Shrove Tuesday. . 

But the cheeses! They cannot 
really be passed over in silence, 
especially as several of them are 
very self-assertive of their exis- 
tence. Here we have, among the 
French ones, the mild and creamy 
‘ Bondon,’ the luscious ‘ Camem- 
bert,’ our dear, delicious, pungent 
old friend ‘ Roquefort’; while Ger- 
many sends her ‘ Limburg,’ which 
smells most abominably, and 
tastes most delightfully, with a 
peculiar and original flavour 
purely its own; and her ‘ Mainzer 
Handkisen,’ tiny round cheeses 
of Mayence, perhaps more offen- 
sive in their odour than even 
that of Limburg, and even more 
piquantly delicious to the taste. 
I am sorry to say that they, iike 
the ‘ Leberwurst,’ were not obtain- 
able at the period of the year 
during which these rambles were 
undertaken. 

Before parting from my German 
friends, I must mention one trait 
of Teutonic obstinacy. On de- 
manding our ‘Rechnung, the 
‘Kellner’ averred that I had had 
three glasses of Vienna beer, my 











comrade two. Now, we had each 
had our glasses replenished just 
previous to ordering cheese, and 
I was fully conscious of only 
having had two glasses, which my 
friend positively corroborated. 
But the waiter (not my old friend 
of Normandy, but a really very 
handsome young German, with 
clean-cut features, delicate com- 
plexion, and good figure) stoutly 
refused to admit that he could 
possibly have been mistaken. As 
I was equally determined not to 
pay for what I had not drunk, 
and my Teutonic adversary was 
firm in his obstinate refusal to be 
convinced, I waxed somewhat irate 
at last, and settled the matter by 
paying the exact amount of the 
bill—a fairly moderate one—and 
giving the youthful ‘Kellner’ 
no gratuity whatever, whereas he 
would otherwise have got what 
would have been the equivalent 
of the price of the disputed glass 
of beer. I will do him the justice 
to say that I believe he thought 
he had the right on his side, 
and that it was by no means a 
deliberate attempt at imposition. 
I have been there several times 
since; he has always been very 
civil, and has not made any mis- 
take or overcharge. 
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Now, to conclude by giving my 
general opinion of the ‘ Bier-Halle,” 
for the benefit of English readers. 
It is not so cheap as Muggeridge’s ; 
but the things are all excellent and 
clean, and a good dinner, in very 
fair German style, can be had 
there for about three shillings; 
or with a bottle of ‘ the good Rhine 
wine,’ for about five shillings. 
The diner will see German society, 
German newspapers, &c., and if he 
goes up to the end of the long 
rocm, far away from the English 
noises of the ever-roaring Strand, 
he can easily fancy himself in 
Berlin or Vienna. 

Before I dismiss the subject, 
let me remark that the Viennese 
beer here dispensed is light, 
sparkling, and has a slight and 
pleasant bitter taste; the price is 
threepence per glass. I do not 
think the glass holds quite half 
an imperial pint; and, however 
much our German friends may 
like to be reminded of their dear 
big old Vaterland, I do not think 
that many English beer-drinkers 
will care to pay an increased price 
for a foreign fluid, which is cer- 
tainly far inferior to our own ales 
in strength‘and nourishing quali- 
ties. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


‘WHAT MAKES HER 


HE Earl, with the assistance of 
his friend, reaches his own 
apartment, and sinks back ex- 
hausted on the sofa, helpless as a 
child. 

‘I have but one wish left,’ he 
utters brokenly, ‘ to hear the hour 
strike that shall see my life ended, 
Bulwer.’ 

‘Valence! this is a case in which 
you should act, not weep. Try 
and rouse yourself. Assert your 
authority as master of the Castle, 
and turn the man who presumes 
to insult you through your wife 
from its doors.’ 

‘What good could I do by it?” 

‘All the good in the world. 
Show your own independence, and 
earn the admiration of your wife. 
All women love power when it is 
justly wielded.’ 

‘Gain her admiration by out- 
raging her modesty—and for how 
long, Bulwer? You forget to- 
morrow will be the third of Feb- 
ruary.’ 

‘And what then? You do not 
place any real credit in that ab- 
surd prophecy, do you ?’ 

‘Each passing moment con- 
vinces me still further it is true. 
No! Bulwer! the time is too near 
at hand. Let me die—not in 
peace—but at all events with the 
knowledge I have not made her 
miserable. Were Everil in real 
danger I might risk her anger, 
but by this time to-morrow she will 
be free to love whom she chooses.’ 

‘And you would not stretch out 
your little finger, I suppose, to 
save her from destruction ?” 


80 FIDGETY TO-NIGHT ?” 


‘ What do you mean”? cries the 
Earl, starting into a sitting posture. 

‘ Suppose she were to elope with 
that man to-night, what then ?’ 

‘God! are you saying this only 
to torture me, or do you know 
anything—suspect anything ?” 

‘I know nothing but what you 
have shown me, but surely that is 
enough.’ 

‘Do you mean to insinuate that 
my Everil coulJd—that it would be 
possible? Oh, no! oh, no! She is 
young and thoughtless—and by the 
very fact of marrying her I have 
thrown her into the way of temp- 
tation—but she is too pure, too 
good, too honourable. I would 
rather die than suspect her of 
such baseness.’ 

‘Ce n'est que le premier pas qui 
cotite, and Lady Valence appears, 
at any rate, to have begun well.’ 

‘Bulwer, you do her an injus- 
tice! Her first lover, the only 
man she ever cared for—God help 
me !—is near her, and dishonour- 
able enough to whisper love into 
her ear. The poor child were less 
than a woman could she refuse 
even to listen. But more than 
this Everil would never do. I 
would stake my life upon it. Fven 
now her pure heart may be re- 
proaching her for having listened. 
But if I thought that he had 
dared * and Lord Valence’s 
hands are clenched tightly to- 
gether as he says the word. 

‘To suggest something more 
than listening to her Ladyship, 
you mean. What would you do 
in that case, Valence ?” 
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*I would tear his false tongue 
out of his mouth! I would place 
my heel upon his face, and grind 
it into powder !’ 

‘What, in your present con- 
dition ? 

* Heaven would lend me strength. 
The knowledge that my darling’s 
mind was being corrupted—that 
all through her long life, though 
released from my presence, she 
would bear the scourge of an 
accusing conscience that would 
not permit her even to meet me in 
the other world with unabashed 
eyes—would imbue me with a 
false capacity for exertion. In 
that hour, Bulwer, I should be 
stronger than the strongest man 
that was ever born, even if I died 
the moment after I had pulverised 
my enemy and hers to dust.’ 

‘Notwithstanding the prophecy.’ 

‘ Ah! that prophecy! What sig- 
nifies our talking when I shall not 
live, perhaps, to look upon my 
darling’s face again |’ 

‘I will call her to you if you 
wish it.’ 

‘No! no! She is happy! Let 
her remain so now. Only—to- 
morrow, should she be sleeping 
towards noon, Bulwer, rouse her 
just for one moment, that my last 
sweet impression of this world may 
be the features of her lovely face.’ 

‘You are quite sure you shall 
go at noon ?’ 

‘ Quite sure! Who should 
know better than those who have 
been commissioned to conduct my 
spirit from this world to the 
next ?” 

‘ And you have no doubt what- 
ever of the trustworthiness of your 
spiritual messengers? You donot 
suppose it possible they could be 
mistaken ?’ 

‘If I once found what they told 
me to be untrue, the whole fabric 
of my belief in them as guardian 
spirits would crumble to the 
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‘I am glad of that,’ remarks 
Bulwer drily. 

‘ That they are spirits, and that 
the communications I receive 
through my own hand and hear- 
ing are due to some influence 
ulterior to my senses, no power 
on earth could make me disbelieve ; 
but there are, of course, different 
grades of creatures in those spheres 
as in this, and false messages 
and prophecies could only come 
through the mouths of lying or 
evil spirits. It would give me 
infinite pain, Bulwer, to believe 
that I had ever had communion 
with such as those.’ 

‘Even though the knowledge 
were attended with your prolonged 
existence ?” 

‘ What good is my life to me? 
She does not love me. No, Bulwer! 
let me die! My death will make 
her happy; my life can only make 
myself miserable.’ 

‘ Still here, Mr. Bulwer,’ inter- 
poses the soft voice of Agatha, as 
she comes creeping up to the head 
of the sofa. ‘This is good of 
you. But I am afraid dear Va- 
lence must be tired. Don’t you 
think he would be better in bed ? 
It is past two o’clock.’ 

‘I do not intend to go to bed 
to-night, Agatha; I shall remain 
here.’ 

‘To what end, Valence ?’ 

‘To speak to Isola. She pro- 
mised me she would visit me to- 
night.’ 

‘ She will not come whilst Mr. 
Bulwer is with you, as you well 
know. Had we not better go back 
to the ball-room, and leave you 
alone ?” 

‘ Perhaps you had. And yet I 
should have liked Bulwer to see 
Isola. He is so incredulous.’ 

‘He can see her another time. 
You must ask her permission first, 
remember. Come, Mr. Bulwer.’ 

‘Is he fit to be left by himself? 

‘He has his bell, and Johnson 
2n 
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is within call. He will go to sleep 
as soon as we are gone,’ she adds 
in a whisper. 

* Why cannot Bulwer stay?’ in- 
quires the Earl as they rise to 
leave the apartment. 

I thought you wished to see 
Isola. You know how timid she 
is with strangers.’ 

* Yet she came before Everil.’ 

* She did not like it, as she told 
you afterwards. But perhaps you 
would rather have your friend!’ 

‘No, no! He can return to me 
afterwards. Leave me for a cou- 
ple of hours to myself, Bulwer, 
and then come back to me if you 
choose.’ 

‘I will not fail to do so, my 
dear fellow,’ says the young man 
as he and Mrs. West step into the 
hall together. Under the hall 
lamp he grasps her wrist, and 
looks steadfastly into her face. 

‘Mrs. West! do you believe in 
o Isola ” ? 

Agatha’s eyes move uneasily 
from beneath his gaze. 

‘Of course I do. I have seen 
her. So has Everil.’ 

‘ You believe her to be a spirit, 
and not a woman ?” 

‘A woman! Oh, Mr. Bulwer, 
what absurd nonsense, when she 
can come through a keyhole or a 
pane of glass. Of course she is 
not a woman!’ 

‘ Well! I should like to see her 
do it,’ is his rejoinder as he drops 
her arm and follows her into the 
ball-room. A waltz is in active 
progress. It is some time before 
he can distinguish Everil. When 
he finds her she is seated lan- 
guidly upon a couch with Staunton 
hanging over her. 

‘Will you not take another 
turn ? Captain Staunton is saying 
as he comes up to them. 

‘No! thank you. I am tired. 
But I wish you would ask one of 
the O’Connor girls. You have not 
danced with either of them this 


evening, and it looks so particu- 
lar.’ 


‘To hear your wishes is to obey 
them,’ he replies gallantly, as he 
moves away in quest of Miss 
O'Connor. Then the Countess 
turns eagerly to Bulwer. 

‘ How is he?’ 

‘ Very low, and quite convinced 
that he is sinking. But it will be 
all right, Lady Valence. I have 
ascertained that.’ 

‘ Heaven grant it! If it is only 
right for him, I care little what 
becomes of me.’ 

‘ It will be right for Loth of you.’ 

‘Do you think so? I know his 
high sense of honour, and am not 
so sanguine. You are sure you 
understand everything ? 

‘ Perfectly.’ 

‘The hour we start, the place 
we go to?’ 

‘ Every particular.’ 

‘ And you will not fail me ? 

‘As there is a God in heaven! 
No!’ replies the young man, in a 
low Voice. 

‘ Where is Agatha ?” 

‘She entered the ball-room with 
me just now.’ 

‘Then she has disappeared 
again,’ replies the Countess, as her 
eyes wander round the apartment. 
‘What makes her so fidgety to- 
night, I wonder ?’ 

The remark sets Bulwer won- 
dering also. What can make Mrs. 
West so fidgety to-night? Why 
should she have appeared so 
anxious that he should not remain 
in the library and prevent the 
advent of the spirit Isola? If she 
is true to her brother-in-law, would 
she not hail any justifiable means 
by which his mind might be di- 
verted from the subject of his ap- 
proaching doom ? 

The more he ponders the more 
curious he becomes. At last he 
grows fidgety himself, and leaves 
the ball-room also. On the thres- 
hold he encounters Dr. Newall. 














* Have you seen the Earl lately, 
Doctor ?” 

‘I have just come from him. 
His pulse grows lower every hour. 
This is a melancholy contrast, 
Mr. Bulwer—feasting and dancing 
in one room, and death in the 
other.’ 

‘ You believe it is death ? 

‘I believe it will be, unless a 
miracle occurs to prevent it. Lady 
Valence has terribly disappointed 
me.’ 

‘Do not judge her too harshly. 
Her anxiety itself may urge her to 
— gayer than she feels.’ 

A lame excuse, Mr. Bulwer, 
and you know it. But thank 
heaven the poor fellow sleeps at 
present and forgets all his sorrow.’ 

* Valence is asleep ? 

‘Yes; he dozed off as I was 
talking to him. He is so weak, he 
might well sleep his life away. 
But his valet is within call.’ 

‘Mrs. West is with him, I sup- 
pose ?” 

‘No; for the moment, he is 
alone, and I should wish him to 
remain so. I distrust that woman 
more than ever.’ 

* So do I,’ is the earnest answer, 
as Bulwer slips through the crowd 
assembled in the doorway, and 
makes his way up to his own bed- 
room. A thought has struck him 
—he is resolved to put it into 
execution. Quietly as a mouse he 
changes his dancing ‘shoes for a 
pair of velvet slippers, and, with a 
dark rug in his hand, steals down 
the back staircase to the lower 
storey. Only a few servants hang- 
ing about the corridors, to see what 
they can of the unusual festivities, 
encounter him upon his way, and 
he gains the library threshold un- 
molested. The room in which the 
personal attendant of Lord Valence 
waits in case of being wanted, al- 
though close by, is entirely divided 
from the larger apartment, and the 
door at the farther end of the 
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library, which is always kept 
locked, is covered by a heavy 


velvet curtain. 

As John Bulwer enters he can- 
not hear a sound, or hard!y see an 
object. The breathing of the Earl 
is too faint and weak to be audible, 
and the solitary lamp which burns 
upon the table has been turned 
down to its lowest point. He 
gropes his way cautiously to the 
head of the large old-fashioned 
sofa on which his friend lies, and 
crouching down behind it, covers 
himself with the travelling rug, 
and prepares to wait for what may 
happen. He has determined that 
he will see and judge of the reality 
of this mysterious ‘ Isola’ for him- 
self, and if possible penetrate what 
reason she can have had for fore- 
telling evil to a man who (if the 
prophecy prove true) would have 
found it out quite soon enough for 
himself. He has to wait there in 
his uncomfortable, cramped posi- 
tion much longer than he antici- 
pated or than is pleasant to him- 
self. He hears the strains of the 
brass band, which has been sent 
for all the way from D , strike 
up again and again, and the 
clocks sound one; and a noise of 
much rustling, and treading, and 
talking, as the company troop in 
to supper; and he is beginning to 
think he has come there on a wild- 
goose chase, when he sees the vel- 
vet portiére that conceals the second 
door, which he has always been 
given to understand is locked, if 
not fastened up, move suddenly, 
as though”pulled by a hand round 
which a pale light plays, and then 
close up again. At the same mo- 
ment Valence, as if instinctively, 
stirs in his sleep, and then rousing, 
sits up on the sofa and looks about 
him. 

‘ Isola!’ he utters in a voice half 
of entreaty, half of awe. 

A quick whisper comes from be- 
hind the curtain. 
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‘The light! —the light! — it 
hurts me!’ 

The Earl rises languidly, and 
totally extinguishes the lamp, then 
throws himself back upon his cu- 
shions with a groan, as if that 
slight effort had even been too 
much for him. The flame from 
the fire is now the only light in 
the apartment, and it plays upon 
his pallid countenance and hag- 
gard features as though he were a 
corpse. 
Bulwer ventures to uncover him- 
self, and look eagerly towards the 
curtain. 

In aminute or so the drapery 
is again agitated, and for the space 
of an instant a form, clad in white, 
appears, and disappears again. 

‘ There is no light now, and I am 
alone,’ murmurs Valence. ‘ Come 
to me, Isola! I am too weak to 
rise and go to you.’ 

The hangings are again parted, 
the form steps into the space be- 
fore them, and the mysterious 
‘Isola’ is at last revealed to Bul- 
wer’s view. 

The young man feels his heart 
beat quicker and the blood surge 
to his head. He has been told, on 
unquestionable authority, that he 
stands face to face with a spirit 
risen from the dead; and whilst 
the idea is still new to him, even 
the most lion-hearted man would 
experience a slight qualm on such 
an introduction. Still trepidation 
does not deprive him of his senses 
as it did Everil. He trembles, 
but he can observe, and his obser- 
vation is rewarded. The form that 
stands before him is worth looking 
at. 

Slight and small in figure, and 
draped in some white, soft, cloudy 
material, that hangs loosely about 
every part, and yet seems to. en- 
velop all, ‘Isola’ is the embodi- 
ment of what a fanciful imagina- 
tion might conjure up as the ap- 
pearance of a visitant from the 


other world. Her golden hair rip- 
ples loosely to her knees; her fea- 
tures are not so distinct as Bulwer 
would wish to have them, because 
her head and shoulders seem to 
be covered with a veil that looks 
like black crépe ; but her bare arms 
are deadly white and bloodless- 
looking; and in one hand she 
bears a small antique lamp, the 
dimly-burning wick of which just 
shows sufficient light upon her 
person to render it mysteriously 
unrecognisable except as a whole. 
But Valence seems to have no dif- 
ficulty in recognising his visitor. 

‘True to the last |’ he murmurs. 
‘My faithful Isola, your task will 
soon be over, and your weary 
charge set free. But why do you 
look so mournfully to-night ? What 
is the meaning of that dark veil 
about your head ?” J 

‘I come to earth,’ replies th 
apparition, speaking in a low, hiss- 
ing whisper, which renders it im- 
possible to note the quality of her 
voice, ‘and I adopt her customs. 
She will mourn, whilst we rejoice.’ 

‘Will you stay with me to the 
end ?” 

‘I cannot stay. My services are 
needed elsewhere. But as your 
spirit leaves the body it will en- 
counter mine.’ 

‘And then I shall be free from 
all trouble, and sorrow, and disap- 
pointment for ever! Isola, is the 
time certain? Is there no possi- 
bility of its being altered ? 

‘ The fiat has gone forth—there 
is no possibility of change.’ 

‘ And you will be glad to receive 
me, will you not? You will be 
ready to welcome me to those 
spheres where I shall again en- 
counter my beloved father and my 
brother? Oh! tell me, Isola, that 
some one Will rejoice! That, though 
I leave none to regret me upon 
earth, I shall find the affection my 
soul longs for there !’ 

‘It waits for you,’ is the low 

















reply, ‘and you will realise it to- 
morrow—at noon. Farewell!’ 

‘Stay, Isola—stay one moment! 
For the last two years you have 
been preparing my mind for the 
event so near at hand; but during 
all that time you have never let 
me touch you, nor even approach 
you nearer than I am now. Other 
spirits have handled me, written 
through me, and spoken to me. 
You only, of all my spiritual 
friends, have denied me this privi- 
lege. Why is it so? 

‘I am not formed like other 
spirits. They are, except for a 
hand or a voice, for the most part 
intangible. My immortal part is 
clothed upon with an emanation 
from your own substance, and you 
could not approach too near or 
handle me without injuring your- 
self.’ 

‘ What signifies an injury to a 
man with one foot in the grave? 
By this time to-morrow I too shall 
be intangible. But let me touch you 
to-night. I am still mortal, and 
this desire is strong on me.’ 

‘It must not be,’ says Isola, as 
she commences to back towards 
the velvet portiére. 

‘Then come nearer to me. I 
would not willingly offend you; 
but how can I tell that in the 
spirit world you will appear to me 
as you do now? Let me have 
a proof before I go that you 
are all you have said yourself to 
be.’ 

‘A proof! and at this hour!’ 

* Yes! I want it. The wish has 
come on me suddenly, but strongly. 
Pass over my sofa, Isola—walk 
through me—or float out of the 
window. Do something to show 
me that you are beyond my finite 
comprehension.’ 

Bulwer is watching the appari- 
tion closely. He, too, is waiting 
anxiously to see the upshot of his 
friend’s request. 

‘ To-morrow—at noon!’ is all the 
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spirit answers, as she -begins to 
glide away. 

‘You will not do it for me, 
Isola!’ exclaims the Earl hotly. 
‘ You will even let me die, wrapped 
round with this mysterious, wa- 
vering credulity, which says one 
moment that “ it is,” and the next 
“ it cannot be.”’ 

‘ The proofs are coming—coming 
—coming !—to-morrow—at noon,’ 
whispers the fast-receding phan- 
tom. 

‘ By heavens! I will have them 
now,’ exclaims Lord Valence, as he 
starts from his couch and advances 
towards the white-draped figure. 
In a moment it has vanished be- 
hind the heavy curtain, and he is 
left standing in the middle of the 
room alone. 

Bulwer feels that his opportu- 
nity has arrived. With the speed 
of lightning he leaves his hiding- 
place, and gains the outside of the 
library-door before the Earl has 
staggered back into his seat. 

The company are returning from 
the supper-table, and the corridor 
is filled with guests. Bulwer gives 
himself no time for thought or ce- 
remony, but rushing past them in 
his slippered feet, gains the upper 
corridor, the farther end of which 
he knows is the only communica- 
tion (except that which leads to 
the kitchen offices) with the pas- 
sage upon which opens the velvet- 
curtained door in the Ear!’s library. 

He reaches it breathless—but 
in time. Just as he turns into it, 
the Apparition noiselessly appears 
at the other end, and seems about 
to make for the upper storey. He 
rushes heedlessly to meet it. It 
sees him—pauses—and then turn- 
ing, flees swiftly down the stair- 
case by which it has ascended. 

Bulwer, regardless of all conse-~ 
quences, pursues and overtakes It 
on the threshold of the locked 
door of the library. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


*YOU WILL KNOW, HUSBAND, THAT 
I HAVE LOVED YOU.’ 


Tue ball is still at its height, 
though the first grey streaks of 
dawn have commenced to peer 
through the unshuttered windows 
of the Castle, when John Bulwer 
persuades the Earl to lie down 
upon his bed. 

‘It will rest you to take off 
your clothes, Valence, even if you 
do not feel inclined to sleep.’ 

‘ Just as you like, dear Bulwer. 
Tt makes no difference to me. The 
object for which I waited here is 
accomplished.’ 

He leans as heavily on his 
friend’s arm, as they toil up the 
staircase together, as though he 
were about to sink through the 
ground. 

‘This is the last time I shall 
need to bear all my weight on you, 
Bulwer. I shall soon be able to 
walk by myself. What o’clock is 
it? How light the corridor ap- 

Pp 

‘It is just two.’ 

‘So late! and they are not yet 
tired of dancing! Some one is 
leaning against the door of my 
room. It must be one of the ser- 
vants fallen asleep though fatigue.’ 

But it is not one of the servants. 
It is Lady Valence. At the sight 
of her, even under such painful 
circumstances as these, his pale 
face flushes and looks glad. 

*Everil! can it be you? What 
is the matter? Are you ill? 

She starts and is silent, trem- 
bling too much for speech, as 
Bulwer can well perceive, as she 
stands before them, grey and ashen 
in the uncertain light. He slips 
his arm from beneath that of his 
friend, and passes from them into 
an adjoining room. 

‘Ill! of course not! What on 
earth should make me ill ?’ 
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‘But you are shaking. You 
must be terribly cold, standing 
in this draughty passage, and 
with nothing on your neck and 
shoulders, Oh! take care of your- 
self, Everil, for ’—‘ my sake,’ he is 
about to say, but he alters the 
expression—‘ for the sake of all 
who love you!’ 

‘ They are not many,’ she laughs 
carelessly. 

‘They ought to be! But why 
have you left the ball-room ?’ 

‘I was tired. I wanted rest. I 
thought you were in bed long ago.’ 

‘No. J cannot rest! But I 
shall soon!—I shall soon! Will 
you come and see me, Everil, 
before I go?’ he continues, gently, 
as he lays his hand upon her 
arm. 

‘ Before you go—here ? 

‘Where God pleases! Before I 
am called to leave you, I should 
have said. It will not be many 
hours longer now. You have not 
forgotten this is the third of Feb- 
ruary.’ 

She seizes his hand passionately. 
A wan, hungry look has come into 
her eyes. She is about, apparently, 
to cast herself upon his neck and 
strain him to her bosom—when 
she stops, and laughs derisively. 

‘How can you talk such non- 
sense! The third of Fiddlesticks! 
Valence! I have no patience with 
you!’ 

‘I do not ask it of you now,’ 
he returns slowly; ‘only give it 
to my memory to-morrow, with 
pardon for all the trouble I have 
unwittingly brought upon your 
head. Believe me, Everil, that 
when I married you, I did not 
know—what I know now—or I 
should have exercised a spirit of 
greater generosity and forbearance 
towards you. The past cannot be 


undone; but in the future, re- 
member that my last prayer was 
for your happiness and pros- 
" perity 

















He walks slowly from her as he 
speaks, and passes into the room 
beyond, where Bulwer is waiting 
to receive him. As the door 
closes upon her, Lady Valence 
sinks prostrate on the floor, and 
moans in the extremity of her 


pain. 

‘Oh! why did I not adopt the 
other course at once, and kill my- 
self by inches? My death might 
have aroused him as effectually as 
‘the thought of my dishonour, and 
been less painful to look back 
upon. How kind he is! How 
patient—noble—generous! And 
he believes I can desert him! He 
believes that all my protestations 
of affection were so many false- 
hoods, concocted perhaps for the 
very purpose of covering my love 
for Staunton! How shall I un- 
deceive him ?—how ever convince 
him that I have but been acting a 
spart in order to save his precious 
dife ? 

‘Perhaps never! Perhaps all his 
life long he will consider that I 
have betrayed him! But if I may 
but live to see him live, I shall 
have my reward. And some day 
—when all the mistakes. of this 
world are set right—you will know, 
Valence — husband! — dearest !— 
that I have loved you!’ 

She rises to a kneeling position, 
and presses her lips against the 
panels of the door that separates 
them; then hastily dries her 
streaming eyes, and passes into the 
open corridor again. 

At its extremity she encounters 
Captain Staunton. He is in a 
flurry, and seems to have been 
seeking her. 

‘Not changed your dress yet, 
Everil! Do make haste! Every- 
thing is ready, and your guests 
are beginning to leave. This is 


just the time for us to slip away 
unnoticed.’ 

‘I will be ready in a quarter of 
an hour.’ 
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* Your absence may be observed 
before then, and it is no use anti- 
cipating a scandal. How red your 
eyes are! Have you been crying ? 

‘A little. It is an important 
step I am about to take.’ 

‘But I cannot have you weep 
over it, or I shall think you are 
an unwilling captive. Come! let 
me kiss those tears away.’ 

But she shrinks from his em- 
brace, as though it had been that 
of her bitterest enemy. 

‘Do not touch me! Some one 
may be watching us! I will go 
and tell my maid to get ready, and 
we will join you in the west 
corridor in less than half an hour.’ 

‘Your maid! You surely do not 
intend to take her with you, 
Everil ? 





‘Indeed I do. I never travel 
anywhere without her.’ 

‘But under these circum- 
stances , 


‘I should imagine it will make 
little difference who sees us fly or 
not. Will not all the world know 
it before noon? 

‘You must do as you choose, 
but I consider it quite unneces- 
sary. In twenty minutes, then, 
let us say, in the west corridor. 
I will be sure to meet you there.’ 

He turns away as he finishes 
his sentence; and Lady Valence 
walks slowly to her own apart- 
ment, where the maid, dressed in 
a dark bonnet, and shawl and 
veil, is waiting for her. 

‘Oh, you are ready! 
got out my things?” 

‘ Which do you mean to wear ?” 

‘The oldest, darkest, shabbiest 
apparel I may happen to possess, 
as is fit for the darkest and shab- 
biest deed I have ever committed.’ 

‘Don’t lose heart now that it 
is so nearly over,’ observes the 
maid. 

The tone of her voice is so 
familiar that it is surprising Lady 
Valence does not resent it; but, on 


Have you 
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the contrary, she does not even 
appear to notice the change. 

Perhaps she is smitten with a 
self-consciousness that the insult 
is not undeserved: perhaps she is 
unwilling to alienate the only 
creature who countenances the 
offence she contemplates. 

No further conversation passes 
between them as the waiting- 
woman disencumbers her mistress 
of her ball-dress and jewelry, 
and, robing her in a simple black 
silk, throws a furred cloak about 
her shoulders. Only when the 
last preparations are completed, 
and they are ready to steal down- 
stairs, hand-in-hand, like two 
guilty creatures bent on the same 
deed of infamy, Everil turns 
suddenly to her companion, and 
says: 

‘ After all, you had better not 
go with me. Why should I com- 
promise you, in order to assist my 
own ends ?” 

‘I am determined to go with 
you, so it is no use saying any- 
thing more about it. Do you not 
see that my presence is necessary 
to your success ?’ 

‘ But suppose my efforts end in 
defeat, and I drag you down with 
me ?” 

‘There is no probability of 
that; but if there were, I am 
ready to risk it.’ 

‘Oh! thank you so much for 
saying so! You are the only 
creature I know that would do as 
much for me.’ And Lady Valence 
actually stoops down and salutes 
her maid upon the forehead. Then, 
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after a few tears and kisses, they 
leave the apartment softly and 
reach the western corridor un- 
noticed. 

Maurice Staunton comes for- 
ward to receive them. 

‘ I suppose your maid knows all, 
Everil ?” 

* All’ 

* And she is trustworthy ? 

‘I shall not give her the oppor- 
tunity of being otherwise. She 
will travel inside the carriage with 
ourselves.” 

‘ Deuced inconvenient !’ mutters 
the Captain. 

‘I wish it to be so,’ is the 
dignified reply; and he considers 
that the discomfort will be but 
temporary, and makes no further 
objection to it. 

A few minutes later, a dark 
travelling-carriage with  post- 
horses—not unlike many that 
have conveyed their loads of 
papas and mammas and pretty 
daughters to the Castle that 
evening—rolls over the draw- 
bridge and through the park 
gates, without exciting much sus- 
picion in the mind of any one. 

And no one discovers that Lady 
Valence has left her home until 
the last guest has departed, and 
Agatha West, desirous of ascer- 
taining if the hostess’s early re- 
tirement is due to sudden illness, 
enters her sleeping apartment— 
now at some distance from that of 
the Earl—and finds a note upon 
her toilet-table to tell her of the 
disgrace which has fallen on the 
house of Valence. 


(To be continued.) 
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WEST END NOTES. 


AMATEURS—FREAKS OF FASHION—ELISE—PRINCE’S—A NEW MANSION—DOGS— 
AUTOGRAPHS—THE GERMAN REEDS--AN AMENDE—‘ KINDLY LENT.’ 


HE present age may be here- 
after recollected as the age of 
amateurs—that is, of the competi- 
tion of those who do a thing occa- 
sionally with those who do the 
same thing regularly. Nota very 
logical definition, it will be said ; 
but amateurship is a difficult thing 
to define with nice precision. The 
real inferiority—the gap that al- 
ways lies open between the ama- 
teur and the regular—is the fact 
of the first not being enrolled in the 
ranks, of his not serving with the 
main body; and thus he is not in- 
spired with the esprit de corps, or 
the traditions and spirit of disci- 
pline. This herd of unlicensed 
auxiliaries darkens the horizon ; 
actors, painters, musicians, even 
shopkeepers. The amateur affects 
to do eyerything. They, of all the 
human race, are the most ready to 
rush in where angels fear to tread. 
Mr. Ruskin, or, better still, Mr. 
Carlyle, could write a scathing 
essay on this class, which could cer- 
tainly be brought under the great 
category of shams. Its utter weak- 
ness was never so favourably exhi- 
bited as at the last and final Inter- 
national Exhibition, when some 
officers, who had a taste for the arts, 
bethought them of exhibiting their 
talents. The result was the most 
extraordinary collection of weak 
performances—more pretentious 
than, but scarcely superior to, the 
show of young ladies’ works on a 
‘parents’ day’ at a fashionable 
boarding-school. We all know 
some clever Captain X , who, 
as the ladies protest, draws so 
beautifully, and who lends his 
portfolio of sunsets in India, views 
of Malta, &. There is one artist 
in the service who has certainly 





fecundity, and whose sketches of 
Indian battles, Indian life, and 
stag-hunting pursue us to many a 
provincial exhibition. These seem 
to be washed in with a bluish ink 
and water for colour, a pen being 
used for the outlines ; and the sight 
of them causes an artistic shudder. 
The officer with a comic turn, 
whose sketches should be sent 
to ‘Punch,’ is in consequence no 
less tedious and inefficient. He 
is sometimes flattered into pub- 
lishing a series of ‘ Fishing Scenes 
in Norway,’ ‘ Deer-stalking in the 
Highlands,’ each sketch having a 
diverting description in lithogra- 
phic handwriting underneath — 
‘ Jones takes his morning tub un- 
der difficulties,’ ‘ Brown astonishes 
the natives,’ and such mild jests; 
though in this category must not 
be placed a spirited series of 
sketches of a yacht voyage, lately 
seen in that well-known shop in 
St. James’ Street, done with a firm 
touch, and much variety. They are 
the work of Mr. Burrowes, and 
would inspire any one with an envie 
for a voyage in a yacht. 

The theatrical amateurs are a 
more important and importunate 
class. There are some who have 
actually made a profession of this 
amateuring, and who cannot ‘ play 
for you’—this is the phrase—as 
they have so many ‘ engagements ’ 
in all parts of the country. They 
generally perform in such pieces 
as ‘ The Happy Pair,’ ‘ Cut off with 
a Shilling,’ ‘A Regular Fix,’ and 
others; and like real actors, they will 
‘go down to play’ before unfamiliar 
audiences, and in houses to which 
they are actually unknown. From 
long practice, these gentlemen have 
acquired all the sang froid and 
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much of the haughty exigence of 
the ‘star’: they arrive with a cer- 
tain bustle and peremptoriness, 
and make the ‘ requisitions’ they 
want with the quick, sharp preci- 
sion of the German Etappen Com- 
mando. How they talk of being 
* letter-perfect,’ and of ‘ taking the 
stage,’ of ‘O. P.” and ‘getting 
off!’ In the metropolis there are a 
vast number of clubs : the ‘ Comus,’ 
‘The Kemble,’ and others. The 
grand ambition is to secure the 
good graces of the benevolent 
Mr. Coe, and reach the boards of 
the Haymarket on some ‘ off’ night 
during relache, when that useful 
Official marshals, for some inscru- 
table end, his ‘scratch’ squad. 
Now they can enjoy the luxury of 
saying familiarly, ‘ J’l/ speak to Coe 
about it.’ The little Royalty is also 
occasionally favoured with these 
experiments. These clubs must be 
nests—hornets’ ones—of jealousy 
and histrionic hate. They abound 
in comic men, who all can play the 
same parts. 

Amateur ladies are infinitely 
more capable, because having less 
pretence and more nature. Ladies 
also have less mauvaise honte ; and 
just as they acquit themselves in 
a drawing-room under awkward 
circumstances infinitely better than 
& man, so on the boards they can 
be earnest and natural. How often 
have we seen some fair dame go 
through her part with a native 
grace and effort, owing to a simple 
earnestness and absence of affecta- 
tion ! 

How dull are certain private 
theatricals, with the invariable 
comic man, who has nothing comic, 
but who makes up for its lack by 
energy, noise, and grimace; and 
that more objectionable being still, 
who‘ knows Wigan,’ and is under- 
stood—by himself—to act quite as 
well; whospeaks in a slow, collected 
style, ‘as a gentleman, you know, 
would in a drawing-room,’ work- 


ing a good deal with his eyes. The 
man ‘ who knows Wigan’ is gene- 
rally tedious, and fortunately not 
popular. It is curious that the 
more elaborately amateur perform- 
ances are ‘ got up,’ the duller they 
are. Great mistakes are usually 
committed in the selection of a 
piece. I have seen a kind of French 
melodrama, representing the suf- 
ferings of a blind girl, tragic 
speeches, &c., given in a drawing- 
room, with screens and bedroom 
curtains for scenery. The pieces 
should invariably be of a drawing- 
room kind, and turning on inci- 
dents that usually take place 
there. 

If your leading amateur actor 
would not be too exuberantly 
comical, he might be fairly toler- 
able; but he is so enchanted with 
what he is going to do, that “he 
cannot restrain himself. Who has 
not seen the Bill, headed pom- 
pously, ‘ Beaucourt Castle—Christ- 
mas. Manager, Mr. Sydney Cox’ 
(a leading comique), who makes all 
the young ladies ‘die’; while Sir 
Horace Beaucourt is put down as 
* box-keeper,’ or ‘check-taker,’ 
which is considered exquisitely 
droll; the ‘Orchestra led by 
Lady Beaucourt,’ who is of course 
treated with a chivalrous respect. 
Do we not recall the extraordinary 
delight as the piece proceeds? 
and the assurances, ‘It’s going 
splendidly!’ the host rushing be- 
hind to say, ‘ First-rate! Vivian 
hit them hard in that scene !’—the 
general tendency being to embrace, 
every one is so delighted. I once 
assisted at a performance where 
the hostess and two gentlemen 
performed a French proverbe in the 
original language, and when two 
attachés at Albert Gate were heard 
to ask each other innocently ‘what 
language the actors were talking ?’ 

Shakespeare himself was, no 
doubt, teased by the assumption of 
the amateur actor of his day; for 

















Bully Bottom exhibits all the weak 
points of the character. Thus says 
Bottom, while accepting his part 
of a lover, ‘That will ask some 
tears in the true performing of 
it. If I do it, let the audience 
look to their eyes... . Yet my 
chief humour is for a tyrant: I 
could play Ercles rarely; and 
then breaks into a quotation from 
a tragedy, ‘ The raging rocks, with 
shivering shocks,’ &c. Compare our 
friend at rehearsal : ‘ Yes, I could 
hit them hard in that; but it’s a 
deuced hard part, I can tell you; 
one of the most difficult on the 
stage. By Jove, though, I wish 
it was Desmaret, in Tom Taylor’s 
“Plot and Passion!” That’s my 
line. I played it once at Beau- 
court: “I have ye in my power 
now !”-—that was the way Robson 
did it.’ Again, Bottom wishes to 


take the Lion also: ‘Let me play . 


the lion too ; I will roar that I will 
doany man’s heart good to hear me.’ 
So our amateur is equally greedy : 
‘If you wish, I could come on as 
the officer—a small part, but it 
requires to be well done. Yes, I 
could change in a minute.’ Then 
Bottom asks, ‘ What beard were I 
best to play it in?’ and is told, 
‘Why, what you will: on which 
he says, ‘I will discharge it in 
either your straw-coloured beard, 
orange-tawny beard, your French 
crown-colour beard,’ &. Is not 
this our amateur, all over? ‘ How 
shall I make up for the part?’ 
having settled already how; the 
host saying, smilingly, ‘ Well, you 
know best.’ He must exhibit his 
versatility: ‘I have “ made it up” 
all sorts of ways. I once played 
it with a moustache; another 
time I had a regular false fore- 
head,’ &c. At the rehearsal, when 
Bottom says, ‘ There are things in 
this comedy that will never please 
—the drawing of a sword, for in- 
stance, which might frighten the 
ladies,’ one might think that 
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this was in the interest of the 
play; but Nick Bottom was a true 
amateur, and only thought of him- 
self: ‘I have a device to make all 
well. Write me a prologue to tell 
them that Pyramus is not killed— 
and, for the more better assurance, 
tell them that I, Pyramus, am not 
Pyramus, but Bottom, the weaver ; 
that will put them out of all fear.’ 
Who has not heard this at re- 
hearsal? ‘ Leave it all to me, my 
dear boy. I'll just gag a little 
here. J’ll come out and tell the 
audience, you know,’ &. ‘ I'll carry 
you through there,’ &. ‘They 
know me,’ &c. ‘ That will put them 
out of all fear.’ If one of the com- 
pany is to have a small part—that 
of the Lion—the leading amateur 
objects: ‘Masters, you ought to 
consider with yourselves: to bring 
in, God shield us! a lion among 
ladies, is a most dreadful thing. 
We ought to look to it;? which at 
the country-house takes the shape 
of: ‘I think you must cut that 
out of your part, Dobson; it won’t 
go with the audience: I know it 
won’t. I'll tell you what you can 
do,’ &c. Then there are the diffi- 
culties as to the Wall and the 
Moonlight, which our amateur, like 
Bottom, disposes of off-hand: ‘ Get 
a few properties,’ &c. ‘I'll tell you 
what you must do,’ &e. But what 
has the ‘ Divine Williams’ not un- 
riddled or anticipated ? 

Very familiar to the amateur 
histrionic world is Cromwell House, 
where there is a theatre built spe- 
cially; an ‘ auditorium ’—odious 
word—that will hold five or six 
hundred people; and where there 
have been some excellent perform- 
ances—in dramas, tableaux, and 
the like. Here have Mr. Millais 
and Mr. Val Prinsep directed 
and designed scenery. Here Mr. 
Dickens, but a short time before 
his death—with that inimitable 
power of stage management which 
he possessed—rehearsed and di- 
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rected plays in which his own 
family performed. Sir Percy 
Shelley also has an almost perfect 
theatre, where a piece can be 
mounted in true professional style. 

There are amateurs of other 
callings—the steeplechase rider, 
like the famous ‘ Mr. Thomas,’ the 
pilot of that littie horse, ‘ The 
Lamb’; the fashionable portrait- 
painter, like Mr. Graves; and the 
well-known cricketing brothers. 
The position of these latter seems 
not a little ambiguous. There is 
the air of amateurship, and the 
‘Corinthian’ privileges that re- 
sult; yet their devotion to the 
game is as wholesale as though it 
were a regular calling. Are they 
in the ranks of those who, living to 
please, must please to live? After 
all, this perpetually ‘being to 
leg ’—whatever that means—with 
‘Daft’ and ‘Jupp,’ must tend to 
levelling to a certain extent. A 
‘noble’ game is all very well; but 
there might be worthier callings 
than travelling about the country, 
and devoting a life that might be 
usefully employed to ‘ drives’ and 
‘catching at leg.’ 


What luxurious days these are! 
—the best proof, perhaps, being 
the innumerable ‘ coaches-and- 
four,’ the most extravagant toy 
of the time. There are even 
second-class ‘coaching clubs.’ 
There is another sign and token 
of luxury in the beaver-fur capes 
on the shoulders of coachmen 
and footmen—an idea imported 
from France. Indeed, we are 
imitating that country too closely 
in some fantastic devices that are 
nonsensical. Christmas and New 
Year’s presents have been de- 
veloped sufficiently in the almost 
reckless variety of children’s toys. 
Now we find the shops filled with 
those ridiculous Easter eggs—a 
fancy artfully fostered by the 
tradesmen in knicknacks. Here 
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are gigantic eggs, as large as a 
pillow, and found to contain a 
huge doll, with her trousseau and 
the entire furniture for a house, 
down to the crockery! At a 
French shop we see a toy fowl, 
seated on a number of eggs, in a 
lovely and costly berceau. This 
folly might be thought sufficient 
for the day. But was there not 
the first of April—All Fools’ Day ? 
Tobe sure. There is some joke as 
to a poisson d’ Avril, and accordingly 
the toy-shops fill with imitation 
fishes, each a case for more costly 
trumpery. With all the wretched- 
ness about us—miserable creatures 
famishing or dying of starvation 
at the East End and elsewhere; 
wanting clothes, food, education, 
everything—only fancy the foolish, 
unthinking beings who arrive to 
squander their guineas on ‘ April 
fish ’! 


If the French boast of their 
Worth, we have our Elise—a 
lady with an enormous and 
promiscuous clientéle. Royalty 
and royalties, princes, the City, 
all are in her books. A pro- 
digious personage! Her temple 
is a bower of lace, where her 
young ladies sit, and attend the 
august customers with far less 
fuss than do the familiars of the 
great marts close by. To a person 
of proper ton, Madame Elise is as 
indispensable as the Parson him- 
self. That tremendous modiste 
absent, there would surely be a 
flaw in the contract, and tbe 
parties be haunted for the rest of 
their lives with the uneasy feeling 
that it was at least irregular. 
And yet this great lady, like all 
first-class workwomen, is almost 
cheaper, for what she supplies, 
than the professedly cheap esta- 
blishments. Cut, material, fit, are 
of the best. Crede experto—the 
present writer having had busi- 
ness transactions with her. For 

















five-and-twenty pounds she will 
fit your wife or sister with a 
silk dress that is a triumph of 
workmanship, and a work of art. 


Prince’s, recruited in numbers 
and quality, is getting ready for 
what, perhaps, will be its best 
season. The most amazing thing 
is to see elderly spinsters career- 
ing about on little wheels and 
making a respectable figure. On the 
other hand, a lady lately fell on her 
face, fracturing, it was said, her 
nose. She was led out, a piteous 
spectacle, covered with blood. 


Sir Richard Wallace’s mansion 
in Manchester Square is now 
completed, after alteration and 
extension. This was the old Hert- 
ford House, where the Prince 
Regent’s carriage was seen s0 
often standing, and where reigned 
the mature dame whose influence 
was so extraordinary, but whose 
conduct was perfectly correct. 
The restoration is not to be ad- 
mired, and shows no architectural 
refinement, or, indeed, pretension 
of any kind. It has, indeed, a sort 
of factory air. Most unpleasant 
of all, is a mysterious gap at one 
side, all lined with white tiles, 
like a washing-place. Reform 
that altogether, we conjure you, 
Sir Richard! The bricks are all 
* pointed ’—always a sure test of an 
architect’s taste. It is, however, 
a vast pile, and the new picture- 
gallery seems of great capacity. 


It is pleasant to see the grow- 
ing esteem and respect into which 
one lowly class of our fellow- 
creatures are rising. Their inte- 
rests are protected by Acts of Par- 
liament, and they are rated, like 
the rest of us, in support of the 
State. I allude to our amiable 
and estimable fellow-citizens and 
four-footed friends, the dogs. Is 
it fanciful to say that under kind 
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and friendly treatment—this Relief 
Bill, which has struck off their 
fetters—they seem to grow more 
sagacious and intelligent — more 
inclined to exchange ideas with 
us? A few feet from me at this 
moment is a curious specimen 
of the long-backed, short-legged 
German hound yclept a turnspit, 
who came to the establishment a 
silent, reserved, even dull being. 
But on fair encouragement his 
faculties became developed. He 
showed signs of a humorous dis- 
position—as though he could relish 
a jest—and began to utter mys- 
teriously uncouth and cavernous 
sounds, as though labouring to 
find an utterance. These began 
gradually to take the shape of ex- 
postulation, angry remonstrance, 
piteous entreaty, weariness, to say 
nothing of literal yawns, when he 
was bored. They are wonderful 
creatures, even in London, with 
curious, puzzling ways of their 
own. Thus, lately one dark night, 
the writer, entering a Hansom cab, 
was duly encased within the glass 
and shutters. As the vehicle shot 
off on its course, something white 
appeared to flash on the footboard 
in front, which by-and-by resolved 
itself into the outline of a greyish- 
white cur dog, who had leaped 
up in a_ half-professional way, 
much as the little tigers of another 
generation used to skip up behind 
the cabriolet. There this curious 
creature remained, poising itself at 
the edge, like some spectral dog, 
and balancing itself with ease, as a 
circus rider would. When the cab 
stopped, he was gone as suddenly 
as he came. ‘Oh! he were there, 
were he?’ the driver merely ex- 
claimed. It turned out that this 
lean and unkempt pariah had 
drawn near the cab a few nights 
before, had received less churlish 
greeting than what he was accus- 
tomed to, and had attached himself 
to the cab in this mysterious way, 
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and was now actually to be seen 
hovering in the shadow afar off. 
There was something ghostly in 
the fashion in which he came out 
of the night and appeared upon 
the footboard. Again. Iwas once 
acquainted with a dog that had 
a no less singular penchant for 
seeing a train pass under an arch 
at a particular hour each day. 
Punctually at five o’clock he would 
rouse himself and set off at full 
speed to keep his appointment, 
using cunning devices when he 
suspected he might be detained. 
Having seen his train go by, and 
looked down with a wary and 
critical air to see that the passage 
was performed properly, he jogged 
home with a contented mind. 
How did he know the hour so 
exactly? Again. Every morning 
there comes to the door one 
of the neatest, lightest, and 
best-appointed little traps con- 
ceivable, in the service of our 
butterman. It is drawn by 
a frisky, waggish little pony, 
evidently a pet; and on the pony’s 
back rides a vivacious little ter- 
rier, who, from practice, can 
balance himself in a secure and 
dashing style. Both pony and 
terrier understand each other, 
though the terrier capers about 
the pony’s neck in an incon- 
venient fashion. On cold days 
pony has his cloth, while terrier 
has a miniature covering of the 
same kind, securely fitted to his 
person, When the butterman 
comes up the area the sly pair are 
watching him, and if in his hurry 
he incautiously slam the back-door 
of his cart, a pretence is made of 
accepting the noise as a’ signal, and 
off starts pony galloping, ter- 
rier barking and almost erect on 
pony’s neck, while driver is run- 
ning along frantically striving to 
climb into his vehicle as it goes. 
Another dog, a red Irish retriever, 
whose acquaintance I made lately, 


was sent down forty miles into 
Kent, shut up in a dog-box. On 
his first day’s sport, he took 
offence at the keeper using a 
whip to him: a freedom he per- 
haps thought was not justified by 
so short an acquaintance. The fol- 
lowing morning he was at the 
door of his house in Victoria 
Street! How was this accom- 
plished? He must have come 
straight across the country, guided 
by some faculty that his two- 
legged superiors have not. 

It is a pity that these noble 
creatures can never know how 
much they owe to their faithful 
and trusty advocate Dickens. 
How delightful and characteristic 
are the animals that figure in 
his writings—the ‘Boxers’ and 
others—beside which Scott’s dogs 
seem very tame aud conventional. 
It must always be remembered 
that most dogs are humourists ; so 
that the odd term, at exhibitions, 
the ‘Clown Dog,’ is not inappro- 
priate, Before me now is a letter, 
written to me just ten years ago 
by the great master, in praise of 
one of his dogs, a huge Spanish 
mastiff of massive build and yel- 
low colour. ‘Sultan,’ he writes, 
‘has grown immensely, and is a 
sight; but he is so accursedly 
fierce towards other dogs that I 
am obliged to take him out 
muzzled. Also, he has an in- 
vincible repugnance to soldiers, 
which, in a military country, is. 
inconvenient. Such is the spirit 
of the dog that, with his muzzle 
tight on, he darted into the heart of 
a company of soldiers in heavy 
marching order (only the other 
day), and pulled down an objec- 
tionable private. Except under 
such provocation, he is as gentle 
and docile with me as a dog can 
possibly be. Last night the gar- 
dener fired upon some man in the 
garden upon whom he came sud- 
denly, and who kicked him in a 














dangerous manner. I immedi- 
ately turned out, unloosed Sul- 
tan, and hunted the vagabond. 
We couldn’t get hold of him, but 
the intelligence of the dog, and 
the delighted confidence he im- 
parted to me as we travelled 
across country in the dark were 
quite enchanting. Two policemen 
appearing in the distance, and 
making a professional show of stalk- 
ing, had a narrow escape. As he 
was in the act of flying at them, I 
was obliged to hold him round the 
neck with both arms (like the 
little boy in the snow with the 
St. Bernard dog grown up), and 
call to the force to vanish in an 
inglorious manner. A friend has 
sent me from America a thorough- 
bred young black Newfoundland 
dog since you were here. Sultan 
(who hates him mortally), he, 
Linda, I, and three or four small 
dogs, in the nature of canine para- 
sites and toadies, make a show ir 
the lanes and roads, which I 
specially beseech you to come 
and see.’ Later, perhapsthe Man 
in the Mask may tell his readers a 
little more of these delightful dogs. 


Apropos of autograph letters, 
I was lately looking at some of 
Charles Lamb’s, in one of which 
he calls Hazlitt ‘that half-Hogarth.’ 
Another is signed ‘ Scribbled mid- 
night.’ And, again: ‘I think 
Southey will give us a lift in that 
damned “ Quarterly.” I meditate 
an attack on that cobbler, Gifford, 
which shall appear immediately 
after any favourable mention 
which S. may make in the “ Quar- 
terly.”’ Good autographs now 
fetch enormous prices. For the 
autograph of a very average au- 
thor or personage there is a market 
price—two shillings—what dealers 
call a ‘holograph.’ A letter of 
Sterne’s sold the other day for 201. ; 
one of Burns’s for 60/7. It must 
be remembered that a letter writ- 
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ten by any one who has had clever- 
ness enough to raise himself a 
little over the crowd is interest- 
ing, or, at least, characteristic. 
But, apart from this, the letters 
of a manager, actor, singer, or 
painter are certain to have some 
kind of interest; and what has 
interest is saleable. The auto- 
graph catalogues issued by Messrs. 
Sotheby, and Mr. Waller, of Fleet 
Street, give extracts from the let- 
ters, and are singularly piquant. 
When there is a sale announced 
at Puttick’s (Sir Joshua’s old 
house in Leicester Square), or 
some other chirographopoles, I at- 
tend on the days when the letters 
are on view, and’ have curious 
pleasure in turning over these 
faded scrolls. Lately I thus came 
upon some long letters addressed 
by Nelson’s niece — daughter to 
the obsequious Dean— to Lady 
Hamilton. Nothing could exceed 
their almost abject subservience— 
no doubt written under the in- 
spiration of the clergyman and 
his lady. All their movements 
from town or country, their par- 
ties, &c., were described and sub- 
mitted to her approbation. 


For an unpretending entertain- 
ment there is hardly anything in 
London so finished as the ‘ Ger- 
man Reed’ performances. There 
is no better artist in her line 
than Mrs. German Reed, and the 
variety'she succeeds in imparting 
to the numerous old ladies she 
plays shows that she has the skill 
of a true actress. Admirable, too, 
is Mr. Corney Grain’s little inter- 
mezzo, done with the lightest touch, 
the imitation being rather a 
mental suggestion than founded 
on the more vulgar realism which 
the hack-imitators.affect. A more 
legitimate and enjoyable bit of 
satire than his delineation of the 
music-hall singer cannot be con- 
ceived. From such a text we 
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could illustrate the real theory of 
satiric art, of which actors are 
profoundly ignorant. 


The injustice done in reviewing 
was never so satisfactorily illus- 
trated as in the case of a notice of 
the Life of a deceased Irish Chan- 
cellor that lately appeared in the 
‘ Times.’ ‘ This work,’ said the re- 
viewer, ‘contains some very odd 
blunders. For instance, what does 
the author mean by saying, with 
the example of Lord O’Hagan be- 
fore him, “ that no holder of the 
great seal in Ireland has been a 
Peer since the time of Lord Plun- 
ket” ?’ The fact was, the author 
had actually made this exception ! 
But, instead of an apology being 
offered for this very unwarrantable 
attack—for it was not the case 
of a mistake, but ef a mistaken 
accusation—the author’s protest 
was hidden away among some oc- 
casional scraps of news, and intro- 
duced with a ‘ Mr. writes to 
us,’ &c. These are the happy tests— 
as when a mistake has to be hand- 
somely owned—by which we try the 
boasted fairness of a public journal. 





A little essay might be written 
on what might be called ‘ adver- 
tisement gratitude.’ This virtue, 


rare enough in social life, is ef- 


fusively displayed in print. Who 
cares to know whether one manager 
has obliged another by ‘kindly 
permitting’ an actor to play? At 
a late ‘scratch’ performance there 
were to be counted about a dozen of 
these ‘ kind permissions,’ each ma- 
nager being set out with ‘ Esquire’ 
and full title. On the recent open- 
ing of a theatre, we were told in the 
bills that a well-known fashionable 
artist, and a favourite Academy 
exhibitor, ‘had most kindly volun- 
teered to furnish the designs for 
the new act drop, which will be 
painted by himeelf,’ &c. Why did 
the artist allow his name to be 


affichéd, and the fact of thus ‘kindly 
volunteering ’ to be placed on post- 
ers? His friends will,no doubt,say, 
‘ he wished to help the manager ’— 
‘his name, you know,’ &c. Infi- 
nitely more ridiculous was a por- 
tion of the play-bill of the last 
Drury Lane pantomime. Amid 
the announcements of the Realms 
of Jewels, and of the antics of the 
Vokes Family, it was given out 
that there would be introduced ‘a 
beautiful Persian melody.’ The 
air, as it proved, was of average 
attractiveness. But that was not 
enough. We were told that it was 
—sung by? No. Composed by, 
even arranged by? No. It sounds 
incredible; but the air was ‘ kindly 
lent by ——, Esq., M.A.’(!) Why 
not ‘ kindly copied by * &c. ? 
Some of these days we shall per- 
haps read, ‘ The suitability of “Wa- 
verley” as a subject for dramatiza- 
tion most kindly pointed out to Mr. 
Halliday by » Esq., M.A.’ 
Again, when the banal ‘ reporting’ 
of the boating crews was going or, 
and we were wearied with the re- 
petition of ‘ their new Clasper,’ 
and ‘Mr. Gulston,’ and the 
‘easing’ at Putney, it was an- 
nounced that the youths were 
coached from a steam launch 
‘ kindly lent’ by a certain lord! 
Apropos of the stage, it is cha- 
racteristic that the two most suc- 
cessful adapters are Scottish gen- 
tlemen. They have taken Sir Per- 
tinax’s father’s advice as to the 
‘siller.’ Apropos, again, after three 
hearings, the music of Lecocq’s 
‘ Prés St. Gervais’ seems poor, and 
trivial; I believe for the reason, 
that there was nothing in the story 
to inspire. Now, that of ‘Ma- 
dame Angot’ had a broad, vulgar 
genuineness, racy of the markets, 
and, above all, that strange mix- 
ture of fantastic dandyism and 
revolution, which in itself seemed 
a story, and supplied local colour. 
THe MAN IN THE Mask. 
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